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The Famous Bottled Beers | 
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Noonan & Kocian 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


The Original Budweiser, 


i Anheuser-Busch Export Pale, | 
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Exquisite “American Pilsener,” 
Black and Tan, 
The Faust, 


Anheuser Standard, 
Pale Lager, 


are obtainable on all Pullman and Wagner Dining and 
Buffet Cars, Ocean and Lake Steamers, at all First Class 
Hotels, Finest Clubs and Cafes, and in all the best 


) 

families. Used by the U.S. Army and Navy. A J ej Locust Street 
) 
; 
all 


ANulb-Nedine —the strengthening Food- 


Drink, for ill or well, is prepared by the Anheuser-Busch 


ST. LOUIS 


Brewing Ass’n. 
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= Summer Outings 


LL HARD COAL is not alike. Most © ere ww 9 Rw eee 


people think it is, but many have found AN, Are now in order. Before making arranye- 
that it is not. Bad, good, better, best are de- ments for the spending of your summer 
vacation, it will pay you to look into the 
merits of some of the resorts located in the 
Ozark Mountains, along the 

















grees of comparison which must be applied to 
Pennsylvania Anthracite. Once, through mis- 
representation and the temptation of a little 
lower price, we were led to buy a Hard Coal 
to which the first degree only could be applied. 
This taught us to secure only the best though 
it cost us more money. As the fruit of our 
experiences we offer you the Best Anthracite 
Mined in our Cross Creek Lehigh, and Prices 
are No Higher. 

If you need Hard Coal, why not buy the 
/ best? The Best Anthracite produces the Best 
Results. 
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Eureka Springs, Monte Ne, Antlers, Winslow, 
and plenty of other mountain watering 
places, are within easy reach of St. Louisans; 
ot if good fishing is desired, you can find 
excellent sport within a few hours’ ride of 
St. Louis. 


LOGWOOD, DeCAMP & CO., 
Sole Distributers for St. Louis. 


Offices : Telephones: 
712-721 Union Trust Bldg. BELL, MAIN 396, 


KINLOCH, B 50, 


For rates and full descriptive matter, address 


BRYAN SNYDER, 


General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS. 


City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 
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THE ASSASSIN’S SERVICE. 





SOME GOOD CONSEQUENCES OF A FOUL DEED. 





has brought forth a surfeit of writing upon the 

subject of suppressing anarchists. Happily it 
now seems certain that the President will recover from his 
wounds, and, therefore, it is permissible to say that out of 
the evil of Czolgosz’s deed good has come and will come. 
The event has undoubtedly drawn the country closer to- 
gether in sympathy for the stricken executive. It has 
opened the country’s eyes to the exalted worth of Mr. 
McKinley as a man, and has surprised the country at 
large into a spontaneous recognition of his patient power 
as a statesman. The foul deed of the wretch with the 
unpronounceable name has made a great many Americans 
see the possibilities of evil in unrestrained, intemp- 
erate criticism of the President. In 
the people feel that the violent accusations of con- 
Spiring for Empire, of murdering Filipinos, of 


A N assassin’s attempt upon the life of the President 


some way 


betraying the people to a_ vicious plutocracy, had 
something to do with nerving the assassin to his despicable 
crime. Much argumentative ammunition has been fur- 
nished the anarchists by many of the men and papers of 
the opposition that to-day are nauseating the country with 
their indelicate gush over the wounded President. The 
assassin’s act has had the effect of bringing the country as 
a whole into more complete accord with the Administration. 
This may be only sentimentalism, but whatever the motive, 
the people are undoubtedly ready to give the President 
a freer hand than ever before and inclined to approve 
many of his and his party’s policies which they disliked up 
to the time of the crime at Buffalo. Accepting, the word 
imperialism for what it is worth in United States politics, I 
think it may be truthfully said that the attempt upon the 
President’s life will have the effect of strengthening 
imperialism. The President’s danger, his suffering and 
his inspiring demeanor in the face of death have haloed 
him in the popular heart and from now on he will be 
a sort of martyr-hero to sharply criticize whom will 
be little short of blasphemy. Therefore, his work will be 
proceeded with, practically unobstructed, and popularly 
ratified. The people have been made to love Mr. McKinley 
and, their affections having been won, they will abdicate 
their critical functions and support him enthusiastically. 
The opposition is rendered impotent by its own honest ad- 
mission of the integrity of purpose and efficiency of per- 
formance, evoked by the spectacle of the man and the 
leader critically wounded by the murderous Pole. It may 
indeed be said, that the assault upon the President was a 
fortunate misfortune for him and for the country. The 
incident, we may be sure, will strengthen the government. 
It will increase respect forlaw. It will eventually make 
for recognition of the President’s party’s principle of a 
firmer government, since the episode shows us that there 
are forces in the country working for the destruction of all 
The people, too, have been shocked into an 
They see him for a man of 


government. 
appreciation of the President. 
much simplicity, much tenderness, much courage, and they 
see his official acts to have been, viewed apart from partisan 
rancor, the acts of a man of clear, if deliberate, genius. 
The pistol shots of Czolgosz have aroused the country to 
see that what has been had to be, during the past four 
years. Those of us who used to jeer at Destiny as a Re- 
publican shibboleth can now see that Destiny does play a 
hand in affairs. What else can we say than the assassina- 
tion has come to pass in just such a manner, at just such a 
time as to clinch the recent record of the Administration 
in its dealing with new problems. It solidifies the country, 
to a greater extent than most of us now suspect, for the 
policies of the President. It came, too, just after a noble 
speech by the President in which he gave voice to the pur- 
pose of abandoning an extreme policy of taxation that had 
been an issue between the parties for years. The Presi- 
dent’s Exposition speech foreshadowed the abandonment of 
protection; it was a peace offering to the opposition, at a 
festival of peace. The gathering at Buffalo marked the 
era of good feeling and the assassin’s crime occurred 
fortuitously in its failure to raise good feeling to a higher 
degree of national brotherliness. The assassination aroused 
the nation’s patriotism, obliterated partisanism for a goodly 
period, swept away prejudice, silenced slander, revealed to 
us allthe nobility of our Chief Magistrate and, by the 
assault upon the servant of the people, deepened our con- 
viction of the greatness and glory of a Nation in which 
when the ruler is struck the blow finds the heart of every 
one of us. The assassination, happily unsuccessful, 
strengthens the Republic it sought to destroy. It makes 
us all better Americans. It shows the President as the 
President of all of us, of a United Nation. Long live the 


President! The Union forever, devoted to Liberty unde 
Law! W. MLR. 
ete eS 
REFLECTIONS. 


Secrets of Dowieism 

OWIETIES have established a church in St. 

1) Louis. There is need of more religion in 
St. Louis, though not necessarily of the 
Dowieite sort, with the false pretenses of its founder 
to be a reincarnation of Elijah, with its blasphemous 
assumptions of familiarity with the Divine mind, with its 
denials of nature and its pseudo-psychology. And yet it 
must be remembered that most of the Dowieites are good, 
simple, earnest people who want to do only what is right. 
They may be the victims of a stupendous fraud, but they 
are probably only people who want to believe more than 
most professing religionists believe. When people search 
out such creeds as Dowieism to fasten their hearts upon it 
is safe to assume that there must be something wrong with 
the religions from which they turn away. They seek some- 
thing that is more satisfying to their craving to believe and 
trust. There is no doubt that if orthodox Christians had 
the intensity of faith and trust that is possessed by the 
Dowieites, Christianity would be a much more vital force in 
the world’s affairs to-day. In theory, orthodox Christianity 
offers as much to people as any of these excrescences 
upon the doctrine, but somehow the people need something 
that they can lay hold of and cling to, other than the 
pulpiteering generalities of the time. They wanta prophet. 
They want a faith that is real. They want to act up to 
their taith, in all things. They manifest a desire to believe 
more just as orthodox Christianity seems to show a disposi- 
tion to believe less. There is no doubt that Dowieism and 
other like “isms” are only the signs of a revolt against the 
lukewarmness of the older churches. Something is driving 
Christians out of the churches and that something must be 
the quality of Christianity they find in the older churches. 
The Dowieites are not all lunatics and cranks. For the 
most partthey are simply people who represent the reaction 
against the higher criticism, materialism and the literary 
view of the Scriptures. They believe many strange things, 
but little that has not Scriptural warrant of one kind or an- 
other. They believe that John Alexander Dowie is a 
prophet re-translated to earth, but that is not much more 
difficult of belief than the story that Elijah was carried, 
living, up to Heaven. That these people find something in 
Dowieism to satisfy their hearts and souls is a fact so patent 
as to be undeniable. The orthodox Christian preachers 
should try to discover a way to make their teachings give 
that satisfaction. If they cannot do so, they are at fault. 
If they cannot arouse in themselves the power that is mani- 
fest in Dowie they must be deficient in faith. They must 
know that orthodox Christianity is being sapped to such 
degree now as never was known before, and the sapping 
is not being done by the men of no faith but by the men 
and women of lively faith. Christian Science, Spiritual- 
ism, Dowieism and other cults demand more belief rather 
than less. They also demand, inferentially, more good 
A vast body of Christians are moving away ahead 
of orthodox Christianity. They may be heretics and 
schismatics. They may be crazy on some things. They 
may not be people of large brain, but they represent souls 
to be saved and if they go astray they do so by reason of 
the fact that modern churches seem to starve the religious 
instinct. If the churches did not starve the religious in- 
stinct most of the people now following weird creeds and 
cults into the domain of the insane would be in the orthodox 
Christian fold and giving to orthodox Christianity some- 
thing of the vital enthusiasm that it had in the old days, be- 


works. 
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fore the higher criticism was thought of, before miracles 
were treated as myths, before hell-fire was deemed inele- 
gant doctrine, before the church become merely a social 
club and services languished into a kind of ethico-zsthetic 
formalism the participators in which, like the pagan priests 
of Rome when celebrating the sacrifices, could not look in 
each others’ faces without laughing. Dowieism and such 
things are not, to our thinking, a better Christianity. Not 
at all. All that is insisted upon here is that Dowieism and 
such things represent the flourishing of a spirit for the 
complete capture and gratification of which contemporary, 
Laodicean Christianity has lost its force. The fault of 
Dowieism is not in the Dowieites, but in the preachers of 
Christianity whose lack of grace, inspiration, magnetism, 
earnestness, zeal, has driven the people who must have a 
living, active, objective religion into the folds of Dowie and 
other daring fakirs who coin popular religious needs, the 
commonalty’s necessity for the supernatural, into hard cash. 
Ft 
March of Invention 
THE horseless carriage, the wireless telegraph, the 
boneless codfish, the hammerless gun, these were all grand 
triumphs of invention, but Missouri claims a greater. In 
St. Joseph a bartender has invented a ginless rickey. 
That beats the poet’s unkissed kiss all hollow. 
Ft 
The Vice-President 
THE “erratic” Mr. Roosevelt has again disappointed 
those who dislike him. His actions since the day of the 
crime at Buffalo have been the perfection of sympathy, 
delicacy and tact. He has sought and kept the background, 
while presenting himself where most needed, with a fine 
sense of the fitness of things. And notwithstanding all 
that has been said by a few persons as to the “danger” of 
the accession of such an energetic individual to the Presi- 
dency it is remarkable that the whole country contemplated 
the possibility without the suspicion of a qualm. This 
demonstrates that the people know the real Roosevelt and 
have not been deceived by exaggerations about him. He 
acted with prompt decision in an emergency. He acted 
just right and with a proper conception of his possible 
immediate responsibilities, yet with a modesty that has the 
exactly sufficient manly charm. No one’s conduct could be 
freer from pose. And in a silent but none the less effective 
fashion the people’s confidence in Mr. Roosevelt has been 
shown by the absence of any echo of the malignantly dis- 
paraging criticism which affected to see in him a character 
unstable and romantically irresponsible. The Vice-Presi- 
dent has borne himself in such a manner as to prove him 
worthy of association with a President who has met mis- 
fortune with a gentle stoicism and a noble forgetfulness of 
self in thought for his country and friends. 


st st 
Verb Sap 
THE only good anarchist is a dead anarchist. 
se 


Wells, Hawes, Butler and Loot 

THE St. Louis House of Delegates is organized into a 
Legislative Trustto dotwo things—coerce Mayor Wells in 
the matter of minor political appointments, and to hold up 
and shake-down the World’s Fair and New St. Louis, and 
all projects, and enterprises thereunto appertaining. This 
Legislative Trust needsthe money. Its brains are located 
in the head of Boss Edward Butler. The Trust will get 
what dribbles through Boss Edward Butler’s fingers, and 
that will be only the small change. Boss Edward Butler is 
against the Charter Amendments to enable the improve- 
ment of St. Louis. Now as between Mayor Rolla Wells 
and the Legislative Trust in the House of Delegates, the 
people are with Mayor Wells. The Legislative Trust is 
posing against street improvement as the friend of the 
poor man. The Legislative Trust is composed of those 
friends of the poor man who charge him $75 to $100 for 
getting him a city job. As between Boss Edward Butler 
and Mayor Wells the people are with Mayor Wells. The 
people know that Boss Edward Butler is for nothing and 
opposed to nothing except that his support or opposition 
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means money in his pocket. Mayor Wells was elected to 
administer this city’s affairs. Boss Edward Butler was 
not so elected and the people will back up the Mayor in 
anything or everything he may do break up the illegal and 
irresponsible Butler power. The people will not stand for 
the “hold-up” or the “shake-down” of the Wserld’s Fair 
and every correlated improvement of the city and 
every private enterprise. The New St. Louis movement 
depends for its success upon the free hand of Mayor Wells 
in administration of the city’s affairs and the Legislative 
Trust’s opposition to New St.-Louis measures advanced by 
Mayor Wells is treason to the city’s best interests. This 
opposition is based,primarily,upon the prospect of “dough,” 
“dough” to further World’s Fair legislation, “dough” to 
pass the Charter Amendments, “dough” to pass private 
bills for the facilitation of business during the World’s Fair 
period. Against “dough” legislation Mayor Wells stands 
committed and against the “dough” boys in the House the 
people are unanimously in favor of Mayor Wells. The 
people know that one of the evils of the last city adminis- 
tration was the perfect understanding between the then 
Mayor and Boss Edward Butler. The people regard it as 
asign that Mayor Wells means reform when he fights 
Butler and the “dough” boys. President Hawes, of the 
Jefferson Club, is frank in declaring himself upon the side 
of Mayor Wells, in saying he wants Mayor Wells to have a 
chance to redeem his promises to the people. President 
Hawes, of the Jefferson Club, in this matter, is on the side 
of allthe people and more particularly on the side of all 
the decent people. President Hawes may be a boss him- 
self, and he may go astray occasionally in practical politics, 
but,in this instance,he stands for the success of the World’s 
Fair, the adoption of the Charter Amendments, New St. 
Louis and decent municipal government. Mayor Wells 
and President Hawes are standing together against Butler, 
the House of Delegates combine and loot. 
se 
The Only Cure 
Lock up the evangelists of anarchy, like Emma Gold- 
man, Lucy Parsons, Herr Most. Free speech has its 
limitations. Advocates of assassination should be behind 
There is no place in this country for the politics of 
It suppress the propaganda of 


bars. 
murder. is time to 


slaughter. 


F vt 
They Who Shoot Niagara 


THE adventurous woman who went over the Niagara 
rapids in a barrel was taken from the whirlpool dead. 
When the feat was advertised to come off, it was known 
that the prospects were that it would prove fatal, but the 
authorities made no attempt to prevent the exhibition. Of 
course the authorities and the law cannot look after all the 
fools, male and female, who seek notoriety at the risk of 
their lives, but it would seem that, in the instance referred 
to, the woman should have been taken into custody. Doubt- 
less she would have been, if there had not been dollars in it 
for the community at the Falls. To have prevented the 
shooting of the rapids would have been to interfere with 
the sale of numerous drinks to the morbid crowd gathered 
for the spectacle,and the authorities who would have dared to 
dothat would have been forever excluded from office by the 
indignant citizens. Most citizens don’t care how many 
lives may be thrown away, if only the act of suicide puts 
cash in their coffers. The woman who tried the barrel 
trick hoped to make from her success a fortune as a 
museum attraction. Her pet dog escaped from the barrel 
and somebody will make money by exhibiting the dog, 
until the bogus Niagara dogs over-stock the market. 
After the manner in which the incident has been exploited 
in the papers we may be sure that the number of notoriety 
seekers will be increased and foolishly fatal “feats” of all 
sorts will be a fad of the half-baked population. Such 
things only serve to intensify the neurosis of a large ele- 
ment inthe community, and to multiply the number of 
lunatics who are as apt to take the lives of other people as 
they are to take their own. It wouldbe a good thing for 
the mental health of the people of this country if the news- 





papers could be induced to ignore the doings of the Niao- 


ara shooters, bridge-jumpers and 


heroines of that sort. 


all the heroes and 
Their performances mean nothing, 
Their successes contribute 
At best 
their deeds only give an unhealthy thrill to the nerves of 
the people. When they fail and are killed at the same 
time the country sustains no loss. Their acts are not proofs 


are productive of no good. 
nothing to the benefit of their fellow citizens. 


of courage, but of foolhardiness. They havea false view 
of the importance of things and their general influence is 
unhealthy. Such cranks should be suppressed as vigorous- 
ly as any other for the good of the public health. There 
is nothing more inimical to sound public sense than the 
carefully fostered growth of interest in these bogus heroes 
and heroines. these people who are willing to do anything 


for the dirty dollar. 
Fe 
Shut Them Out 
RESTRICTION of immigration will be a popular cause 
hereafter. Restriction of immigration is prevention of 
assassination. This is not a free country for those who 
come here to murder freedom. 


Ft 
Pinky Blitz 

Kansas City boasts a citizen with the euphonious 
nomenclature Pinky Blitz. Mr. Pinky Blitz seems to have 
a faculty of spectacular hoodlumism supported by some 
sort of pull that renders him immune to police prosecution, 
but he is a god-send to the editorial writers of that excel- 
lent paper, the Kansas City Star. Those able inkslingers 
are hypnotized by the harmonics of the name. They adapt 
all their editorial rythms to the measure of those tinkling 
Pinky Blitz! Don’t 
you find in it a most beautiful blend of suggestions, some- 


and sizzling and propulsive syllables. 


thing of peaches and cream and Dresden china, lightning, 
escaping steam, exasperated felines. Pinky 
Blitz! The shortness of the i and the swiftness of the tz are 


blizzards, 


indicative of the gentleman’s nullibiety when sought by the 
police. 
gone. 


The words twinkle and sputter briefly and are 
Pinky! There you think of a flower. Blitz! It is 
gone. O pathos of the rose! O rose of yesterday! Pinky 
Blitz! It has, despite its evanescence,a great sprightliness. 
It is a combination fitted to the Kansas Cityans’ lungs. It 
is about all he can say after he has climbed one of the hills. 
It describes almost perfectly the flashingly facile descen 
It has a 
dynamic quality characteristic of the town, but it lacks the 


of Kawville’s Avernuses in slippery weather. 


conservative, slow dignity of the name of St. Louis’ 
typical citizen, Abe Slupsky. Kansas City is proud of Pinky 
Blitz. It rolls the name as a sweet morsel under its tongue. 
It hears the words in the morning in “the click of the ice in 
the pitcher as the boy comes up the hall.” When the small 
boy throws a stone on the first ice of winter over the quarry 
pond, the missile skipping tothe farther shore strikes out the 
words, Pinky Blitz. A recent Kansas City rhapsody des- 
cribes the sun assetting in a bankof pale, pellucid, Pinky 
Blitzness of cloud. Kansas City girls are wearing Pinky 
Blitz ribbons at their throats, claiming that is the delicate 
And 
yet a very great poet has told us there’s nothing in a name. 
He had never heard of Pinky Blitz. If he had he certainly 
would have found place for itin “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” or mayhap he would have fitted its ethereal ca- 
dences somehow into the idyl of that uncharted region of 
enchantment, “the sea coast of Bohemia.” Pinky Blitz! 


red correspondence of electric yellow and baby blue. 


A name indeed to set soft, tintinabulating echoes flying 
among the hills of Kansas City and perfectly attuned to 
the ripples of the storied Kaw. 


se 
Authors and Egoism 


WE hear much complaint now and again of the manner 
in which certain authors exploit themselves in these days. 
There is much condemnation of what is called “pose,” and 
yet it is barely possible that writers like Mr. George Moore, 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw and some others should not be too 
harshly called egoists if they accent their own personali- 
ties. You would hardly think, in this day of press puffs, 
that professional reviewers could remain in ignorance of 





any reputable author. Yet they can, anddo. Perhaps the 
system of puffery is ill-managed; perhaps the wrong people 
always get the most advertisement. Consider the case of 
hat fine poet, Mr. Ernest McGaffey, whom all readers of 
these lines know intimately. An anonymous reviewer in 
one of the most prominent newspapers of New York, after 
praising “Sonnets To A Wife,” confessed that “we are not 
acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, 
has made himself known through the cclumns of the news- 
papers of this city. We do not know how large or how 
long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression.” Yet Mr. McGaffey 
has a volume of poems with the Scribner imprint, another 
with that of Dodd, Mead & Co; he is represented in Sted- 
man’s Anthology; the Cosmopolitan and other magazines 
show his contributions, and the Bookman, when his “Poems” 
appeared, told all about him. I do not say that all the 
world watches these things, but I do believe that if a re- 
viewer is competent to judge poetry he should also be half- 
way alive to current literary men and affairs. Mr. A. B. 
Walkeley, an English commentator on the drama, lately 
grew sarcastic because an American had expressed his sur- 
prise at finding a London railway ticket-seller who had 
never heard of Gilbert White’s “Selborne.” He argued that 
bookish men “are pathetically subject to delusions as to 
the importance of books and authors.” Continuing in this 
strain Mr. Walkeley asks, “Why, after all, should active, 
healthy persons look at books, when it is so much more 
interesting to play the game of life?” Now, he may be 
right or wrong about the illusions of the bookish. But he 
is in no position to read this sort of sermon. Let us see how 
far he himself is from playing the game of life. We may 
divide humanity, for the present purpose, into (1) those 
who play the game of life; (2) those who chronicle that 
game in books and other modes; (3) those who interpret 
those chronicles on the stage; (4) those who criticise that 
interpretation. Mr. Walkeley, then, is at least three re- 
moves from life itself; his business is that of passing 
opinion upon one who tries to reproduce life at second- 
hand. Do not run away with the notion that I am myself 
given to the illusion of the bookish. I quite agree with 
the London critic that the influence of books is over-rated, 
and that there are millions upon millions of people who 
never heard the name of the greatest author that ever 
lived or lives. I may personally think that the ability to 
sail a boat, shoot a rifle, ride a horse, or dig a ditch is quite 
as important in the scheme of things as the ability to write 
books or to prose about them. But I insist that, of all peo- 
ple in the world, it is not the province of a dramatic critic 
tosay so. And I insist also, that in the small circle of cur 
American bookish world it should be impossible for such 
ignorance to exist as I have quoted about Mr. Ernest 
McGaffey. The New York Saturday 7imes has in this 
case put itself on the plane of the Christian Union when it 
announced, a few years ago, that Mr. Ambrose Bierce 
was “a rising young author.” Mr. Walkeley, no doubt, will 
be glad to add these incidents to that of the “unusually 
foolish American” who wished to know if Gilbert White 
was forgotten in England. All these matters are relative. 
Perhaps, for instance, of the Americans reading these 
lines, many had never heard of Mr. Walkeley. Nor of 
myself. But then I don’t happen to hold that as at all 
important. 
FF 
Blennerhassett 
Gop preserve us from the tyro’s historical novel. 
There’s that much-advertised “Blennerhassett,” by Charles 
Felton Pidgin! It is written in Pidgin English. It is 
abominably, tritely sensational. The pretentiousness of 
the effort and the triviality of the resultant book make the 
thing so ridiculous that it is almost painful. This is a novel 
that spoils good history. It is professedly a defense of 
Aaron Burr. In reality the defense debases the hero. 
Burr is made by Mr. Pidgin to appear worse than any 
Hamiltonian assailant ever made him appear. The Hamil- 
tonians conceded to Burr at least a maleficent genius of 
character, with a little of the grandeur of Milton’s Satan, 
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and all the grace of Mephistopheles. Mr. Pidgin’s story, 
all unconsciously, apparently, to Mr. Pidgin, makes Burr a 
mere lay figure. The man loses all his manliness, so that 
even his profound love for his beautiful and unfortunate 
daughter, Theodosia, is made to appear almost.maudlin, and 
affectedly so at that. In order to defend Burr, Mr. Pidgin 
has to ascribe to Thomas Jefferson motives and methods 
that are beneath contempt. According to Pidgin, Thomas 
Jefferson actually plotted to involve Burr in the scheme 
which brought about his ruin, and while Alexander Hamil- 
ton was no saint by any means, Mr. Pidgin goes beyond all 
bounds of probability and possibility in blackening the 
character of that statesman. The nobler aspects of Hamil- 
ton’s attitude in the duel in which he lost his life are dis- 
torted by Mr. Pidgin into things that would make the great 
Federalist almost an incarnation of the commonest idea of 
the Devil. No hero was ever so sacrificed by his friend, 
the author, as is Aaron Burr in this novel. He is gradually 
transformed into a sort of dime novel hero, and he is made 
to utter inconsistencies that make the reader grit his teeth. 
As for Burr’s dealings with Blennerhassett and his wife, 
Mr. Pidgin’s account is simply the last word of banality. 
Blennerhassett was weak, we all know, but no man so weak 
as Mr. Pidgin conceives Blennerhassett to be could ever 
have been taken into the mighty scheme which led Burr on 
to his pitiful ending. Concerning Mrs. Blennerhassett, one 
can only say that the author has not justified his treatment 
of her by any perspicacity in the interpretation of a bril- 
liantly ambitious and romantic woman. She, too, is a lay 
figure. The artistic treatment of Theodosia Burr ,Alston is 
pitiably weak, and the story of her fatal voyage is given 
without the slightest trace of convincing force. The tale 
and the characters in the tale have no life. It’s all like a 
speech from a phonograph. This romance has absolutely 
nothing of the glamour of romance about it, and, in so far 
as it pretends to be history, it is a falsification of the spirit 
when it adheres to the truth of the letter. The love story 
upon which the historical characters and events are beaded 
is a vapid sort of thing, the acme, to the present writer’s 
thinking, of literary puerility. One could almost weep for 
vexation at the manner in which the author has ruined the 
true romance of Burr’s career. Here is, perhaps, the most 
promising episode of American history, for the novelist’s 
purpose, absolutely spoiled by a treatment that is utterly 
uncontrolled by any artistic sense. Here is a defense of 
Burr that plunges him into a deeper damnation than had 
been conceived for him by his enemies. Here is an impu- 
tation against Jefferson that belies every act of his life, 
every word of his tongue or pen, to say nothing of the to- 
tally unwarranted depiction of Hamilton as a sort of Ester- 
hazy, and General Wilkinson as a blend of General Monk 
and Paty du Clam. The story, in these respects, is an 
insult to all Americans who know anything of American 
history. This book is, in a way, interesting, as it certainly 
is well made and effectively illustrated, but it is a bastard 
historical novel, and one calculated to do much harm to the 
young, in its deliberate perversion of history to suit the 
author’s purposes. Aaron Burr needed no such bungling, 
boggling, jejune defense. Telling the truth and all the 
truth about Burr leaves him, nevertheless, a ditinguished 
figure, scintillant, brave, fascinating, self-contained even in 
disgrace. Pictured at his worst, it is impossible for any 
one appreciating a man to refuse a certain admiration to the 
Vice-President who was tried for treason. Mr. Pidgin’s 
palliations make a strong, if evil, character contemptible. 
Most of his new “facts” are astonishing to students, and al- 
most all the “facts” are twisted about so as to render them 
untrustworthy. When to these defects is added a style that 
is commonplace beyond endurance, we have a book that is 
dangerous alike to the patriotism and the taste of the peo- 
ple who may read it.. The book has been well-advertised 
and it will have a great vogue, because it appeals to popu- 
lar interest in great,romantic, unfortunate characters in our 
National history, and for this very reason it were well for 
those expert in the history of the time dealt with in the 
novel to tell the truth about the persons and events de- 
scribed. This novel is an evil thing in almost every light 
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in which one may view it. It is bad history, bad art, bad 
politics, bad morals and it will be the worse the greater its 
success may be w.th that multitude which devours the 
hundreds of thousands of books that are not books in any- 
thing but the mechanical, physical sense of the word. 
et 
Doctors and the Daily Press 

THE editor of the St. Louis Medlcal Review complains 
that in general the attitude of the press toward the medical 
profession is distinctly unfriendly and unfair. Its editorials 
pertaining to medical subjects almost invariably openly 
exhibit, or illy conceal, a sarcastic sting; the headline}writer 
pays his doctor’s bills with biting witticisms, and even the 
cartoonist cannot keep malice entirely out of his carica- 
tures. The medical editor bases his complaint upon the 
republication in the daily papers of a few lines from the 
address of a Dr. Goodheart before the British Medical 
Association. Let us see what Dr. Goodheart said. Here 
it is: “What is our position in regard to that real and intimate 
knowledge of the action of the liver, for example, which 
we require to enable us to treat its disease? We still give 
our blue pill and podophylin, and so on, and speak with 
early innocence of ‘touching’ the liver, and so still per- 
petuate the idea that certain remedies go for the liver and 
increase its various secretions. I don’t say this is all 
wrong or that the remedies are not valuable in the condi- 
tions for which they are given, but all the positive experi- 
mental evidence that we possess, I think, goes to show that 
remedies are chiefly intestinal in their effect. Coming 
then to drugs, why do we give them? To cure disease, 
you answer at once, and think the question unnecessary. 
But wait a minute; drugs are given for several other 
reasons, some of which are far less free from criticism. 
Sometimes because the patient will not be happy till he gets 
them; sometimes to hide our ignorance or to mark time 
while we watch and wait; and then we often give drugs as 
an experiment in the hope that they may do good. All 
treatment by drugs is more or less of an experiment.” 
Nothing so terrible in that, is there? Doesn’t every doctor 
know well that the assertions in quotation marks are true? 
Do they not all say as much in private conversation among 
themselves or to laymen whom they know well? The Medica/ 
Review declares that such utterances as Dr. Goodheart’s 
“give ground for the prevalent suspicion that medicine 
is a mild species of humbuggery.” That such a suspicion 
exists is true. That the suspicion becomes a conviction is 
also true, and the doctors themselves contribute to the con- 
viction by their own general readiness to admit that there 
is very much in “suggestion,” that they often give medicine 
that is only colored water or bread pills or some simple drug 
that is neither curative nor harmful. Do not doctors al- 
ways pride themselves upon not taking medicine, and do 
they not all know that, in hundreds of instances, they give 
medicine to people who don’t need it, simply because if 
they didn’t the patient would go to some other doctor who 
would dose them and get the fee? The Medical Review 
editor says that “the self-abasement, mock humility and 
professed ignorance of medical men in the presence of 
each other is really an absurd and harmful affectation,” but 
granting as much, is it a more absurd and harmful affecta- 
tion than the mock wisdom and professed mastery of medi- 
cine that the doctors display in the presence of the public? 
The medical editor admits that, philosophically considered, 
doctors are ignorant, but maintains, “so far as practical 
knowledge is concerned, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
doctors are fully as wise as their cousins in other profes- 
sions. The doctor cures few diseases, but the lawyer can- 
not write an unbreakable will, and the theologian has failed 
to obtain any undisputed information concerning the 
Almighty.” This being the case,why shouldn’t doctors ad- 
mit their limitations before their patients instead of simply 
confessing it among themselves? The Medical Review says 
the inference to be drawn from such remarks as those of 
Dr. Goodheart, “that physicians are to be judged by the 
effects of their drugs, is too childish to oppose.” How else 
are physicians to be judged? What do they accept pay for 
if not for the effects of their drugs and advice? When the 
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medical editor remarks, in conclusion, that “Dr. Goodheart 
would better have kept silent,” the inference is that he 
should not have broken the spell of delusion under which the 
physicians keep the greater part of the public. What Dr. 
Goodheart said was true, but it was not for the many to 
know. He should not have exposed the game. He should 
not have peached on his pals. The physician should be a 
dark-lantern operator. The practice should be a secret 
cult of incantations, passes, abracadabra, strange hierogly- 
phics. If medicine be ascience, what hasit to fear from 
truth and honesty? But medicine isn’t a science, appar- 
ently. It is asort of Trust founded ona system of ela- 
borate pretense, a sort of “con-game” on the public. It is 
difficult to understand what difference there can be between 
the medical writer who condemns Dr. Goodheart’s frank- 
ness and the Christian Scientists. The medical editor 
wants to work a faith-cure racket on the public, and 
wouldn’t have Dr. Goodheart break the charm. It seems 
to the MIRROR that criticism of honest statements about 
medicine, like those of Dr. Goodheart, are a defense of the 
plainest sort of chartatancy, though, of course, the editor of 
the Medical Review has, or had, no such intention, but was 
simply led into a hole by his absurd veneration for the 
“code of medical ethics.” 
Fe 
Some Home-Made Anarchists 
How about some of the Democratic orators and “anti- 
imperialists” and editors, who have been proclaiming the 
President as the foe of liberty, the assassin of freedom, the 
first emperor, the enemy of free institutions? Haven’t 
they contributed somewhat to the spread of the cult of 
Czolgosz? Hasn’t the Chicago platform war on wealth 
made many an anarchist among the over-emotional? Is 
Emma Goldman worse than Blood-to-the-Bridles Waite, or 
Lucy Parsons worse than John P. Altgeld? The tenden- 
cies of most of the oratory and writing of the minority 
party in this country, for the past five or six years, have 
been to culminate in the belief, and actions of such 
creatures as Czolgosz. Czolgosz’s defense is nothing 
more than the last logic of the demagogy of the last two 
Presidential campaigns. We import most of our anarchists, 
but a good many are home-made by certain alleged Amer- 


ican st>tesmen. 


Ft 
A Railroad Man. 


ONCE again we are reminded of the folly of the charge 
that the poor young man has no chance in this country, 
under present business conditions, by the case of a man 
like Mr. B. L. Winchell, recently promoted to the position 
of Vice-President and General Manager of the great Frisco 
railway system. He entered the railway business as a 
clerk, in 1873. Since that time he has steadily advanced 
himself through the grades of chief clerk, clerk to assistant 
general passenger agent, assistant general passenger 
agent, general passenger agent and then to general man- 
agership. Inno position did he remain for more than 
three years and his services were transferred repeatedly 
from one road or system to another, each time with an 
advance of salary and an increase of responsibility and 
honor. The position he now holds is one that is considered 
in railroad circles a most important one. It is one calling 
for great executive ability and a sound judgment of 
men and circumstances and conditions. From his head 
must emanate the greater detail of operating a recently ex- 
panded and reorganized system, penetrating into new ter- 
ritory, and even taking an international aspect in its reach- 
ing out through the Republic of Mexico to a Pacific seaport. 
His mind must shape up, to a great extent, asystem made 
up of new roads and hitherto competing roads, and that he 
is the man todo the work is shown by his gradual, steady 
ascent in the scale of official importance through all the 
departments of railroading which are most concerned in 
the matter of solidifying a strong system. He has never 
beén identified with any but a Western road in the twenty- 
His experience and knowledge 


eight years of his service. 
cover the region between the Missouri and the Rio Grande 
and he is master of all the new railroad ideas which 
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have been developed in that region fecund in railroad 


strategy and direction. He has won his way by 
nothing but willing work and -joining thereto a 
pleasing individuality and a strong character. He has 


passed many other men in his upward march, but there is 
not one of them who is not ready to testify that Mr. 
Winchell’s progress is the result of his own worth and 
entirely free of the suspicion of favoritism of the higher 
financial powers in railroading. Mr. Winchell’s case is 
cited because it is cons»icusus. Taoere are, however, not 
many like it in the “Biographical Directory of the Railway 
Officials of America,” still there are enough of the same 
sort to show that there is plenty of room at the top in an 
industry latterly supposed to offer few chances to the young 
man of brains, probity, energy and agreeability. There is 
as much chance as ever in this country for the man who 
will make his chances by devotion to his duties, although 
it must be added that, in the case of the railroad man who 
would be successful, there must go with devotion to duty a 
faculty for rising tosudden emergencies, for doing things 
differently when they can be done better than in the old 
way, for pleasing at once the superior powers in the rail- 
road world and the great public with which a railroad man 
The man in any great business to-day who 
He must have 


must deal. 
would rise must be more than a drudge. 
originality; he must be, as the saying goes, “Johnny-on- 
the-spot” in a crisis; he must have patience and tact with 
the public; he must work thinkingly rather than by rote; 
he must combine gentlemanliness with strictly business 
principles and conduct. Those things account for the rise 
of a man like Ben L. Winchell, and you’ll find that those 
qualities are pre-eminently manifest in the careers of all the 
conspicuously successful men in all the great industrial or 
transportation organizations to-day. The growlers and 
grumblers and “grouches” do not rise. The fellows who 
preach that the world is all wrong and in conspiracy against 
them don’t come out of the ruck. The men who waste 
their employers’ time in dreaming or scheming to reform 
social conditions, never get into a place to improve the con- 
ditions of others by their experience in improving their own 
There’s no way to win anything worth while, 
That is the way of work, and work rightly 
Character 


conditions. 
except one. 
done is only the development of character. 
wins. 


Fe St 
Rifling The Mails 


THERE is something wrong in the management of the 
Post Office Department. For more than eight months one 
concern in St. Lou's has been continually annoyed by 
the disappearance in the mails of letters and packages of 
value. Complaint after complaint has been made without 
result. The mails tampered with come from all parts of the 
United States, so that if the stealing be not all done in this 
city,it would seem that tnere are pilferers in most of the Post 
Offices of the country. The Post Office Inspectors present 
voluminous reports, containing nothing, upon each case and 
the rifling goes on most merrily. Within two weeks mail 
remittances from Denver, from Canada, from Michigan, 
from New York City, from other places have failed to 
reach their destination in this city. When the looting is 
going on so steadily, it would seem that the inspectors ought 
to be able to catch some one of the many thieves, if the steal- 
ing extends throughout the system, orthe one thief, if the 
stealing is done at the St. Louis Post Office. 

Uncle Fuller. 
et et Ut 


CHICAGO’S POLICE SCANDALS. 





THE WONDERFUL REFORMATION OF CARTER HARRISON. 
HE trail of McKinley’s assassin has been found in 
| Chicago, of course. The trail of everything lies 
from, or to or through Chicago. Czolgosz, the 
anarchist who shot the President, was in Chicago at least 
twice within the past six months. Twelve Reds with 
whom he associated and to whom he is personally known, 
are in jail here charged with “conspiracy to kill and 
assassinate the President of the United States, William 


McKinley.” 





Wagonloads of fire-brand “literature,” letters reeking 
with hatred of established order and pictures of Herr 
Most, Count Krapotkin, Emma Goldman and the Hay- 
market devils, are littered over the desks of the police offi- 
cials. A great pow-wow is in progress over the fact that 
Abraham Isaak, one of the prisoners, entertained Emma 
Goldman in July, that he is a friend of Lucy Parsons and 
that he edits an anarchist newspaper that was known as 
the Fire Brand in San Francisco and is now Free Society. 
Czolgosz was at Isaak’s house once, he met Miss Goldman 
there and he was barred from the confidence of the 
Chicago fraternity because “he was too violent.” The 
local cult doesn’t go in for violence, but for “education.” 
There is little chance that the police will succeed in fasten- 
ing the conspiracy on any of the prisoners. 

But there is a reason, and it’s pretty strong from a 
front-office police standpoint, for a hustling police campaign 
against the advocates of anarchy. The chance to wage sen- 
sational war upon the anarchists comes as a respite,and per- 
haps as a reprieve, to some of the high police officers of 
Chicago. It will serve at least as a temporary excuse for 
some of their official lives. It will distract public attention 
from the dirtiest scandal that was ever uncovered in the 
City Hall. 

The policemen and detectives of this city have been 
calling each other liars, thieves, blackmailers and forgers, 
and, if police testimony goes for anything, proving their 
charges. All the anarchists in Chicago, and they are 
numerous, have not conspired against law and decency as 
have the blue-coats and plain-clothes officials who are now 
posing as the prosecutors of anarchy. It has been proved 
that detectives high in the service have cashed bogus ex- 
pense accounts and divided the proceeds. Three of the 
convicted officers have been “fired” and now they are ina 
reminiscent frame of mind that threatens a regular cata- 
clysm of scandal. 

Captain Colleran, chief of detectives, is accused of con- 
niving at the escape of noted criminals. Convicts, con- 
fidence men, gamblers and privileged women who have 
been kept poor by grafting officials are squealing on their 
“protectors.” There is achance to show the tax-payers 
and the voters where a large part of the municipal cam- 
paign funds came from. Up to the time of the attempted 
assassination of Mr. McKinley a sufficient scratch had been 
made on the eruption to show that it wasn’t a boil but a 
cancer, and the grand jury was getting busy with the case. 
The anarchists will furnish a diversion, but when the ex- 
citement is over, Chicago will get back to a diagnosis and 
treatment of its police malady. 

No doubt, St. Louis politicians who know something 
about their own police force, will wonder how it is that a 
Democratic administration in charge of its own municipal 
police, could permit such a scandal to develop and flourish 
in a manner that threatens to vie even with New York’s in 
extent and enormity. The Governor of Illinois has nothing 
to do with the Chicago Police department. Unlike St. 
Louis, Chicago regards its police as a wing of the local ad- 
ministration forces, a big, powerfui, though eccentric, 
wheel in the machine. Carter H. Harrison has been 
accused time out of mind of “using” the police department 
for his own political aggrandizement. No doubt he could 
have stopped the present scandal at its inception, or better 
still, forestalled it altogether by retaining his former Chief 
Joseph Kipley or appointing a man who was “in onthe 
graft.” 

But Mayor Harrison is doing and permitting “queer” 
things since his last and probably final election to the 
Mayoralty. Some of the politicians, for instance, 
don’t understand how he came to appoint Ernest McGaffey, 
“the pote,” to one of the best offices in his gift. Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey not only had no pull, never asked for anything and 
never trained with the gang proper, but he was and is 
honest. Therefore the Bobby Burke Indians can’t under- 
derstand what the Mayor is upto. Since his last election 
he has done a lot of things like that, but the most notable, 
the most astonishing and the most ruinous, from the gang’s 
standpoint, was his appointment of Frank O’Neill to the 
chiefship. 

Frank O'Neill is a policeman who reads books. He 
buys first editions and has spent $10,000 on his library. 
Ex-Chief Kipley, who could have been a great and good 
policeman if he had wanted to, once paid this high tribute 
to O’ Neill, then a lieutenant: 

“I don’t like him, but I must say that he is one of the 
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ew officers I have known who were never either accused 
r suspected of taking graft.” 

Forten years O’ Neill was shifted about Chicago because 
he wouldn’t make fertile districts “pay.” One day, soon 
after he took charge of the famous Harrison street station, 
"Mandlady” came in to “square” herseli with the police. 
She counted out the usual fee, but the enraged O’Neill 
turned her over to the lock-up man, raided her house and 
prosecuted her till she quit the city. Of course nobody 
ever suspected that Mayor Harrison would make such a 
man Chief, but he did, and now the whole outfit, from 
Chief Colleran down to the greenest patrolman, is quaking 
in its shoes. The queer part of it is that Harrison is giv- 
ing his Chief full swing. For the first time in twelve 
years, orlonger, aldermanic pulls, and machine influence 
don’t seem to go. The Chief of Police who reads books 
and won’t steal is simply “playing hell with the force.” 
The public, that is the decent public, is glad of course, 
bar 

Well, some people want to know why Carter Harrison 
didn’t cut loose in the reform business when he had a long 
future as Mayor before him. Many suppose that he is 
now done with the local gang and is “after a batting average” 
with the jay legislature which might, on a pinch, send him 
to fill Senator “Billy” Mason’s shoes. Then it is not such 
a far cry from “Model Mayor” toa Presidential nomination. 
Whatever his motive, the fact remains that Chicago is in 
for course of the scandals that bring reform and, at least, a 
measure of civic decency. John H. Raftery. 

CHICAGO, Sept. 9th. 

et 


FOMA GORDYEEFF. 





THE RUSSIAN NOVEL OF THE HOUR. 





welcome a new Russian novelist, by the Messrs. 

Scribner, and both the nature of the advance notices 
and the character of the American publishing house 
earned us to anticipate a notable book in Foma Gordyeeff, 
which has been out about a month. 

This book might be dismissed with a sentence, declar- 
ing that it is an uninterestingly morbid study of the life of 
aman notable only for the commonness and weakness of 
his life, and the apparent absence of motive and moral. 

This would not be exact justice, however. It is quite 
true that the book leaves no impression keener than a mild 
disgust, so far as the life of its hero is concerned, and so 
far as its leading or teaching is concerned. Yet upon 
reflection we recognize that the sordid and weak life of 
Foma is clearly etched upon our mind, that his life lies 
clearly before us, however greatly we may wonder what its 
lesson is, or however deep and keen our disgust may be. 
The fault with the book is, that there appears_to be no 
motive for relating the history of this weak and nasty 
youth. He did nothing, was fit to do nothing; he was only 
notable for his licentious arouses, and because he 
wanted to get rid of the wealth his father left 
for him to dissipate. He never acted definitely 
except to arrange for dissolute debauches with a crew of 
people as depraved as his mood. The first time he was 
trusted to leave home, sent by his father to dispose of a 
boat-load of lumber, he spent his time, his talent and his 
father’s money arranging an assignation with a coarse and 
common woman of pleasure, and the next trip he made he 
turned it into a lurid debauch. He seemed to have no 
very definite motive for plunging into these pools of nast- 
iness, and he never emerged with any shred of credit or 
particle of benefit. He went steadily downward, and ar- 
rived at a perfectly useless and purposeless old age. And 
this rake’s progress was so lamentably without moral or 
motive. He was never brilliant, so there was no loss to 
the world when he snuffed his personality out. He was 
not poor, so could not pose as a nihilist with any grace, 
and was too stupid to understand the doctrines of the re- 
formers. He simply courted an indecent and a degraded 

life because, apparently, that was most natural and agree- 
able to him. He seemed to have the nature of the fool and 
the sottish rake, and he flung decent things far from him. 
He was a stupid and an unwilling pupil, and never learned 
anything useful at school. His mind was a chaos of 
doubt, rebellion and vague but persistent longing for de- 
bauchery and nastiness. The very first essay into life 
made by this precious youth was utilized by him to put 
himself on the road he seemed predestined to travel. He 
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took a steamer down the Volga for his father, and, as soon 
as he was well en route, he ordered the captain to procure 
for him a woman of the town, and it was done. Their 
meeting is described thus: 

“* .... She came close to him, and stood beside him, gazing 
in his face, aud at his trembling hands, with a smile. 

“**Are you ashamed?’ she whispered suddenly. 

‘*‘He felt her soft breath upon his neck, and answered her in 
the same soft way: 

* *Ye-es.’ 

: “Then she laid her hands on his shoulders, and gently drew 
him to her bosom, saying in a reassuring whisper: 

** ‘Never mind,—don’t feel ashamed—for you know it can’t be 
dispensed with—my beauty, my lad—I’m sorry for you!’ 

“And he felt like weeping at her whisper, his heart melted in 
sweet languor; pressing his head to her bosom, he clasped her 
closely in his arms, uttering unintelligible words which he 
himself did not understand.” 

There is much stuff like this, as bad and worse. Whole 
chapters are given up to describing the orgies of the dull- 
witted youth and his companions, the delectable conversa- 
tions of the people—male and female,—and there are pages 
of conversation between Foma and a woman not describable 
in the language of decency, as they dressed to begin a day 
of drunkenness. 

I am for no strictly white-ribbon literature. I can en- 
dure much, and excuse much. Such as I have heretofore 
been unable wholly to approve I have contented myself with 
passing over without even a mental judgment. But this 
book is too much for me. It spreads filth over its pages for 
no purpose, that I can discover; it indulges in descriptions 
I have never before found in print—unrelieved and inex- 
cusable, bawdy-house nastiness. 

So much forso much. It can be said that this new 
Russian author, Maxim Gorky, has power of a rare and 
peculiar sort. He writes asa genius must. Whatever we 
may say of his motive and of his morality we are bound to 
recognize a masterly spirit that is able to speak its master- 
fulness out. His literary style is admirable, and one reads 
through the printed page straight into the mind of the au- 
thor. We know this man to be capable of great things; 
we know this book to be a great book, and that increases 
our anger and disgust that it is not also a decent book, or, 
at least, an indecent book with a decent motive. I, for one, 
devoutly hope that we shall have no more of Maxim Gorky 
unless it be radically different from Foma Gordyeeff. 

George French. 
ete 


“SA-AM” AND THE PANTHER. 





PIONEER DAYS IN THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, 


6“ A-AM!” 
S The voice came from under the roof which 
sloped down upon the porch, or “gallery” as it 
was better known, giving a low,broad look to the log house. 
No answer followed from the man at the woodpile. With 
the regularity of the tick of a clock the ax was dropping 
into the gap of the hickory log. Notwithstanding the call 
from the house, it continued to swing like a part of well 
regulated machinery. A little “whuh!” of quickly ex- 
pelled breath preceded each thud with which the ax-blade 
sank in the wood. That was all to tell of human effort. 

“Sa-am!” the voice drawled again. It was in the 
deliberate tone inherited from generations which knew no 
haste back in Old Tennessee and fostered here in the 
Ozarks by similar surroundings. “Sa-am! Yoh won’t 
fohgit the honey?” 

From the width of a double-hand-breadth the chips 
narrowed to aninch. Then, with the final stroke, the ax 
went through the dark heart of the hickory, met the gap on 
the under side, and the log parted in two. Sam Hudson 
straightened, gave the shorter end a push with his foot and 
turned toward the house. But before he spoke, he twisted 
his neck and squinted one eye in the direction of the sun, 
slowly measuring its distance above the Western ridge. 
The answer was as deliberate as the manner when Sam 
Hudson said: 

“?Reckon I’d better start now. The course is a mile 
and a-half short. Whar’s the hide?” 

A woman stepped forth from the gallery and came 
slowly toward the woodpile. Her simple dress told of 
home industry with spinning-wheel and loom, as did the 
coarse shirt and trousers of the man. Mus. Hudson held 
in one hand what would have puzzled this generation, even 
in the Ozarks. A hide had been stripped from a deer, not 
by the usual process, but in such a method as to leave open- 
ings only at the base of the neck and at the knee joints. 


$ 


With primitive tanning the hair had been loosened and 
scraped from theskin. ‘The leg holes had been drawn tight 
and made fast with thongs cut from another hide. And 
thus had been devised, after the manufacture of those 
days, a baggy receptacle from which the half legs stood out. 
It was the honey hide in which the family stock of 
“sweetnin’ ” was kept and from which it was dipped, by 
way of the neck hole, as wanted for immediate use. 

“Pap! Kin I go?” 

The question came in the diminutive of the drawl. Hat- 
less and shoeless, the boy of ten was the manin smaller 
edition as to homespun. 

“Ask yoh mother,” the man answered, after the usual 
deliberative pause. 

“Yoh might as well take Carroll,” the woman said. “He 
kin carry the hide.” 

Nothing more passed. These were people who, with 
all of their spare time, wasted no words. The boy took the 
deer-hide from his mother and followed his father as the 
latter, ax on shoulder, turned in the direction of the West- 
ern ridge and began to climb the knob behind the house. 
Back of and rising from the knob was the towering ridge 
which bounded one side of the Middle Fork. 
Opposite, across a narrow valley, was a_ sim- 
ilar boundary. In the valley between the lofty 
ridges was “a deadenin’ ” where, among the girdled, 
leafless trees, patches of corn were browning in the autumn 
sun. The house, built on the slope of the knob and facing 
east, looked out upon this pioneer farm. Directly across 
the valley a gray cliff rose 300 feet sheer from the further 
edge of Middle Fork, a respectable stream of clear bright 
water alternating in deep pools and “riffles” under ordinary 
conditions, but booming when spring rains melted the 
snowbanks on the Boston Mountain sides. Above the bare, 
gray cliff the ridge sloped backward and upward to great 
height and was densely wooded, the variety of growth 
shown in the wide range of coloring. Grouped around the 
log-house were half a dozen outbuildings and pens, all of 
logs. Up the narrow valley could be seen one other 
like collection, telling of the only near neighbor. 

Sam Hudson climbed the knob, skirted along the base of 
the ridge until he came toa cleft in it and then followed 
that. Five minutes after they had passed from sight 
of the house the man and boy were inthe midst of savage 
nature. They had crossed the pale of civilizationin the 
Ozarks. They were in the forest primeval. 

A few days before, Sam Hudson had watched the bees 
hovering and buzzing over the wild grapes which Mrs. 
Hudson had spread on a sheet to dry. He had waited 
until several of them had sipped the juice and had flown 
heavily away. Noting the direction, he had followed until 
the bees passed out of sight. Then he had waited until 
another group came along and had hurried after. Thus by 
successive stages Sam Hudson had laid out what, in those 
days, was known to the Ozark people as “a bee course.” 
Perseverance enabled the mountaineer to reach the end of 
this winged trail which was a knot-hole high up in the 
trunk of agum tree. Twoor three visits to the locality 
and an hour or two at a time devoted to watching the bees 
fly in and out of the knot-hole, gave an idea of the strength 
of the swarm and of the amount of the winter stock of 
honey. Then Sam Hudson had made an examination of 
the tree to determine how much of it was solid wood and 
how much was hollow. He had concluded that this partic- 
ular bee-tree was a profitable proposition. Thus it was 
that, on this later October afternoon, he started, ax on 
shoulder, easy in mind that a half hour’s tramp and an 
hour’s chopping would replenish the family store of 
wild honey. He was too good at woodcraft to forget the 
course and was striding along with little attention to sur- 
roundings. 

“Pap!” The call came in a warning tone. The boy was 
following far enough behind to escape the rebound of the 
branches, as his father pushed their pathless way among 
them. 

“Pap!” said the boy, “Look at the painter.” 

Sam Hudson stopped and, turning, looked in the direc- 
tion the boy pointed. Across the rocky bed of the ravine, 
a few yards up the mountain slope beyond, the tawny form 
was moving with slow, gliding steps through the undergrowth. 
The panther was coming from the direction in which Sam 
Hudson and the boy were going. The route was such that 
the animal would pass them at some distance. Apparently 
there was no desire on the part of the panther for a nearer 
acquaintance. If from under the drooping eyelid the vis- 
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ion took in the two, no sign was made. Evidently the 
panther, a full grown male, was bound down the ravine, 
perhaps for a driok at the spring, and had no greetings 
to exchange with human kind. Not the slightest disposi- 
tion to attack was shown. 

Sam Hudson and the boy stood observing the panther. 
Into the man’s mind, ordinarily slow toact, flashed the 
instinct to challenge. Stooping, Sam Hudson picked up a 
heavy fragment of the flint rock. He would give the brute 
He would hasten that deliberate movement which 
The boy’s eyes glistened with anticipation. 
Through the brush the flint rock flew. But Sam Hudson’s 
usually strong arm failed in aim. His presumption was 
The rock struck and bruised a forepaw of 
the panther. With the same movement which jerked up 
the leg, the panther wheeled and crouched. The ears 
seemed to flatten. The eyes widened and blazed green as 
they measured the enemy and the distance. The gleam of 
There was no mistaking 


a scare. 
was insulting. 


also at fault. 


teeth showed between the lips. 
the answer to the challenge. It was heralded by a snarl. 
The panther’s tail oscillated rapidly. Then, almost before 
Sam Hudson had thrown the most of his weight on the 
right foot and had swung the ax high over his shoulder, 
the panther was stretched in a leap across the rocky bed. 

The second bound brought the animal to the feet of the 

As the panther alighted, Sam Hudson swung the 
The panther shrank back. The blade found nothing 
but air. And the mighty sweep of it carried the weapon 
out of the man’s grasp and many feet away. With bare 
hands the man stood facing the panther. Straight for the 
throat the panther came. 

On all Middle Fork in those days, and even to the 
cross roads known as Loafers’ Glory, Sam Hudson was the 
acknowledged best man in rough-and-tumble. 

Mind and muscle, which ordinarily 
harmonious deliberation, were capable of quickening. Sam 
Hudson’s clenched fist shot out and landed under the chin 
of the panther. Doubled up and turning somersaults the 
animal was thrown backward a dozen feet. The man had 
barely time to glance about and to see that no stone was in 
reach when the panther recovered from the daze and 
crouched for a second attack. Again the fist met the 
muzzle and the panther was hurled away. More warily 
the next leap was taken. Although Sam Hudson struck 
out as powerfully as before, and although the panther fell 
backward again, the round was not altogether one-sided. 
A quick clawing stroke of the paw slit the sleeve of the 
strong cloth. It cut like a knife into the muscle of the 
forearm. Fromthe red streak the blood welled up. As 
if brute intelligence fully appreciated the claim of first 
blood, the panther returned instantly to the attack. And 
the instinct of self-preservation aroused the man’s faculties 
to supreme effort. 

Now Sam Hudson got in the terrific blow in time to 
send the panther to earth without injury to himself. Then 
the panther caught with the sweep of a paw one arm or the 
other and left deep, bloody scratches. Twice the paw, 
with a swiftness which could not be parried, went over the 
guard and reached the breast of the man, before the counter 
blow could be delivered. The shirt was torn in shreds and 
through the flesh the sharp claws plowed crimsoned 
furrows. 

How long could it last? 
come? Did the questions occur to the man? Pro- 
bably not. Sam Hudson could never remember that 
he thought of anything but the work which was being 
cut out for him from second to second by the panther. 
How completely he was engrossed appeared from what 
brought about a sudden change in the situation. The boy, 
standing a few feet away, following with big eyes the most 
extraordinary combat ever seen in the Ozarks, noted a vital 
advantage which had escaped the elder. 

“Pap!” he called, as the panther Yellin a heap, leaving 
the antagonist breathing hard, his arms dripping and his 
whole front saturated with blood. “Pap!” repeated the 
boy. “Don’t yoh want yoh knife?” 

Not ’till the boy spoke did Sam Hudson once remember 
the long blade inthe deer-skin sheath on his hip. He 
drew it an instant. The panther returned more 
slowly to the attack. The man was in a new position. He 
stood with left side forward, with left arm raised and 
crooked in front of his face. The paws fell on the left 
arm. Sam Hudson dealt an upward thrust of the knife. 
The blade found the panther’s heart. 

With a scream the animal dropped to the ground, shud- 


man. 
ax. 


moved with 


What was to be the out- 


in 
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dered and was dead. The man reeled. But for the sapling 
which his groping hand caught, he would have fallen. 

Mrs. Hudson noticed the gathering shadows. She 
went to the corner of the gallery and looked toward the 
summit of the knob. She wondered “what kep’ Sa-am 
and Carroll.” 

In the dusk the boy came down the slope to the house. 
He carried the ax and the empty deerskin. Following 
with slow and tottering steps, bloody from neck to feet, 
was “Sa-am.” 

Of such stuff were pioneers in the Louisiana Purchase. 

W. B.S. 
ee 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





A RETURN TIDE OF GOLD TO THIS COUNTRY. 





T is the belief of New York financiers, at the present 
| time, that gold will soon be shipped from Europe to 
this country, in order to remove the danger of a 
stringent money market and an upheaval in Wall street. 
For the past two weeks, foreign exchange has been reced- 
ing steadily, and it is very likely that the gold-import level 
will be reached within a few weeks. Little anxiety seems 
to be displayed on the other side of the Atlantic, in refer- 
ence to the prospective efflux of gold to the United States. 

Owing tothe protracted process of liquidation in the 
half, funds are accumulating at European 
money centers, especially at London and Berlin. Exten- 
sive holdings of speculative issues have been disposed of; 
loan accounts reduced to a very material extent, and the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France and the Imperial 
Bank of Germany are now well supplied with money; they 
are, in fact, in a stronger and sounder position than they 
have been at any time since the outbreak of hostilities in 
South Africa, which stopped the production of gold in 
Transvaal mines. ‘The proportion of reserve to liability in 
the Bank of England, is now more than 55 per cent., 
which is considerably in excess of that of last year at this 
time. 

In view of allthis, the impression is warranted that 
Europeans will view the shipment of gold to this country 
with perfect equanimity. It is even reported from New 
York that foreigners are placing large loans in Wall street, 
on time, at from 4to5 per cent, because they cannot in- 
vest their funds to such good advantage, and with such 
safety, in their own markets. 

Late movements in the foreign exchange market appear 
to indicate that international trade balances, hereafter due 
us, will have to be settled in gold cash, that is, in gold, if 
Europeans do not care to invest again, on a large scale, in 
American securities. During the past two or three years, 
American securities have been returned to this country in 
large amounts. It is now asserted that Europe is prac- 
tically bare of American stocks. Our international position 
in finance as well as trade has, therefore, and to that extent, 
been strengthened and well intrenched. If anything of a 
calamitous nature should hereafter occur, and confidence in 
our investment and speculative securities be disturbed, it 
would be extremely difficult for Europeans to stampede 
financial markets on this side or induce a wholesale 
slaughter of values by throwing Americans on the market 
by the carload, as they used todointimes past. On De- 
cember the 17th, 1895, for instance, Wall street was thrown 
into convulsions by the tremendous selling of our stocks by 
Britishers, who had evidently been scared out of their wits 
bythe famous Venezuelan message, in which President 
Cleveland was reading the riot-act to Lord Salisbury. Per- 
haps our English friends were trying to give us a valuable 
intimation as to what would be the consequences of an out- 
break of hostilities between the United States and England. 
It is very doubtful if, at the present time, a message of the 
kind mentioned would lead to such serious results in finan- 
cial markets, for the simple reason that foreigners have dis- 
posed of most of their holdings of Americans and thus 
shorn themselves of the power of doing any more ruinous 
mischief. Anything short of an actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties will fail to produce more than a moderate or temporary 
depression. It will be understood, of course, that refer- 
ence is made only to international factors in finance, and 
not to the various panic-breeding developments which have 
so frequently afflicted our country, irrespective of con- 
ditions abroad. 

As American securities have flown back to our shores, 
our dividend and interest remittances to Europe will here- 
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In the last twenty-five years, such 
remittances formed quite a respectable item in the annual 
trade balances and were often principally responsible for 


after be very small. 


shipments of gold to Europe. This reduction is another 
favorable feature of the results of the past three years. 
The return of our securities; the heavy reduction sin 
interest and dividend remittances, and the big international 
trade balance in our favor, must result either in shipments 
of gold to the United States or in the repurchase of Ameri- 
can stocks and bonds by Europeans. Some authorities 
claim that the actual status of affairs may lead to another 
result, and that is, to larger imports of foreign merchandise 
of all kinds. There is certainly some value to this view, 
but it does not attract much attention at the present time, 
owing to the effects of our protective tariff. It is certainly 
a most interesting*situation, and one that is not calculated to 
cheer and comfort our European rivals. One dangerous 
feature should not be overlooked, however, namely the 
probability that foreigners will, driven to desperation, try 
to undersell us both at home and abroad. Whether they 
can successfully do this, remains to be proved. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of notice, that the plate-glass manufacturers at 
Pittsburg have lately been compelled to cut the price of 
their product, on account of increasing importations at 
lower rates. Francis A. Huter. 
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THE BAYREUTH MANIA. 





BY JAMES HUNEKER. 





FTER two weeks spent in the peaceful burgh of 
A Bayreuth, I begin to understand the origin and 
development of the dancing manias and other 
hysterical religious exhibitions. From July 22 to August 
20, every other year, this little town in Bavaria becomes the 
centre of an emotional outburst that would cause the most 
hardened alienist much wonder. Pray don’t imagine that I 
refer to the delirium aroused by Wagner’s music, a delirium 
that recalls catnip in conjunction with the exalted feline. 
I yield tono man in my admiration of Wagner’s genius. 
His music, especially the music of “Tristan and Isolde” 
and “Die Meistersinger,” is dramatic muiic of the highest 
order. What I dub the Bayreuth mania is not Wagner but 
silly Wagnerism. The Wagnerites come down here in 
droves, listen to second and third-rate performances, and 
leave, their eyes dim with wonder, their tongues wagging 
with the good news. They remind one of the pious folk 
who, every ten years, wander to Ober-Ammergau, there to 
witness a villainous and blasphemous perversion of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, firmly believing that they are 
assisting at an inspired theatrical performance, when in 
reality any band of barn-storming mummers could play the 
piece a thousand times better. If I were a good church- 
man, I might become indignant over this absurd parody of 
the Passion Play,though the fact that the audiences consist, 
for the major part, of Hebrews would be some consolation. 
As in Ober-Ammergau, so in Bayreuth. The vital 
part of Wagner’s genius departed from the place fifteen 
years ago; but his widow and heirs, what is known as the 
Wahnfried crowd, so cleverly work the strings of the old 
withered puppet that the unknowing ones think they are 
enjoying a miracle, and this, too, in face of the fact that in 
Berlin, Paris, London, New York, Berlin, Karlsruhe, 
Vienna and a dozen other cities, both large and small, 
Wagner’s music is better sung than in Bayreuth. Now 
you will see why I call this much advertising dodge 
the Bayreuth mania. Fancy leaving America on a slow 
steamer for Hamburg, traveling from that city to Wurz- 
burg, thence to Bayreuth, only to hear Wagner indifferently 
presented! Yet that is precisely what many Americans did 
this season, attracted by the fascinations of the name—also 
by the fact that one fool makes many. If you tell any of 
these individuals that the Grau company, which traverses 
the American continent this autumn, is far finer than any 
of the Bayreuth organizations, you will be sniffed at 
incredulously. You are informed that the only true atmos- 
phere in which Wagnerism can flourish blows over Bay- 
reuth, that,like the Bavarian beer, it can only be made from 
home-brewed water. Well, I will admit that there is 


much water mingled with the Wagner of 1901 at Bayreuth. 
As for the unique atmosphere, I shall say, at the risk of 
being called coarse, that the only atmosphere I noticed in 
the Wagner theatre was an unpleasant one—suggesting 
human perspiration, garlic, freedom from irksome bathing, 
bad tobacco and stale beer. 


The great musical 


masses 





hat attend Bayreuth belong, for the most part, to the great 
inwashed. 

The Wagner theatre has seen its best days. It is now 
being run for all it is worth as a money-making scheme by 
the Wagner family. This is no crime, despite the artistic 
desecration, though it ill chimes with the chorus of self- 
admiration, the continual boasting over the conservation of 
lofty artistic ideals. The upholders of the Wagner family, 
a powerful clique that rules press and public here, assert 
that in Bayreuth alone may the real Wagner be heard. 
Yes, the Wahnfried, but not the real Wagner. 

To one who has never been here, the ride from Frank- 
fort, or Wurzburg is not without charm, despite the soft 
coal smoke, the dust and the indifferent springs of the rail- 
way coaches. The scenery in the Franconian hills is very 
picturesque, though lacking grandeur. Bayreuth itself is 
sleepy. It awakens from its fat Fofner-like sleep every two 
years—sometimes two years in succession—to grab at every 
thing in sight. Weare so saturated at home with tales of 
our own countrymen’s rapacity in watering places that, at 
first blush, the ingenuous German, with his perpetual polite- 
ness, looks anything but a brigand. However, he is. If 
you doubt this, travel to Bayreuth. There, for.the most 
money, you get the worst beds, food and service in the 
world. The coachmen, an ill-mannered crew, are as 
rapacious as sea-gulls, while in private lodgings one does 
not fare much better. $2.50 aday with a measly break- 
fast of coffee, 7. e. chiccory, and a roll, is a high price for a 
hard, narrow, unsociable bed, and little extras that will 
creep in. InSt. Louis, New York or Boston a man who 
spends $10.00 or even $5.00 a day gets some return. Here 
even the beer is poor, and the champagne vile. Rhine 
wine, at the same price you pay forit in high-priced Ham- 
burg, is, however, some alleviation for one’s gastric woes. 

Somuch for the material wants. In the theatre you 
will not be much more comfortable—as I indicated above. 
But the performances—do they not compensate for all 
these ills of the flesh? Perish the outer vesture, perish the 
crude needs of the body—let the spirit be but promise- 
crammed and all else matters little! Yet, as the poet says, 
“you cannot feed capons so;” and Bayreuth air is promise- 
crammed. The stage scenery is not new, except for “The 
Flying Dutchman” production. For “Parsifal” and the 
“Ring” the same old sets are used, and if you compute the 
cheapness of general expenses, the low salaries paid the 
singers and the high price of each seat—$5.00 a head and 
1,345 seats in the house—it may be seen that the total of 
twenty performances brings in some money to the thrifty 
widow of Richard Wagner and her only son, Siegfried. 

This same Siegfried Wagner, who is the son of his 
father, is the disturbing element in Bayreuth. Being a 
mediocre conductor and a mediocre composer he has his 
own nest to feather. Nor can he be censured for this. The 
abuse lies in his trying to trade under the old and cele- 
brated trade-mark of Richard Wagner, in endeavoring to 
fillthe old, famous make of musical bottles with his own 
sour, thin, crude musical wine. His two operas “The Bear- 
Skinner” and “Duke Wilfang,” were easy-going failures, 
for the press let both works—in which several other hands 
besides Siegfried’s are said to have participated—down 
easy. In Bayreuth, Siegfried will insist on conducting the 
last cycle of the “Ring,” and he succeeds in making much of 
its noble music dull and dispiriting. However, all this is 
no drawback to the determined melomanics who travel 
half-way around the globe to Bayreuth, now the true Mecca 
of the deluded. 

The last “Parsifal” performance, August 20th, was not 
altogether athing of beauty. I know Van Dyke’s Farsifal 
for the last ten years. It is a strong, though voiceless, im- 
personation. The Kundry, that sweet, mad witch of 
Wagner’s was taken by Marie Wittich, accounted a beauty 
and great singer in Dresden and outlying parts of Germany. 
She may be both. I could not succeed in becoming in- 
terested in her singing or acting. Blass, of the New York 
opera, has a resonant bass, but there is not much to say of 
the balance of the cast. The orchestra, of over one hun- 
dred men, played under the able conductorship of Dr. Karl 
Muck, of Berlin. It was a fairly good, though not a re- 
markable, body of musicians. The scenery and stage man- 
agement were open to criticism of the most savage sort. I 
shall avoid it, contenting myself with remarking that if the 
things that I saw had happened in New York the critical 
press of that city would have been up in arms. A segment 
of the stage sagged inthe magic flower garden and a half 
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dozen stout damsels narrowly escaped a sad accident 
through great presence of mind. And this occurred in 
Bayreuth, where such things should not be tolerated. Did 
any of the pilgrims on the mount allude to the above and 
many other deficiencies? Not a word escaped their patient, 
Wagner-ridden tongues. I assure you that Bayreuth is a 
mania for many musical people, the only possible cure that 
I can see being Munich, with its new Wagner theatre end 
ideal representations of the master magician’s works. 
BAYREUTH, August 23d. 
" SB oe eM 


THE SISTERS. 


IGHT, in the chambered East, 
N Sits with Dawn at the door; 
Dropt from her golden feast, 
Star-crumbs scatter the floor. 





Mice, from behind the sun, 
Patter along the sky, 

Nibbling the crumbs they run, 
Touching with footprints shy. 


Echoes of purring sound 
Over the world below. 
Nothing more to be found, 

Scamper—away they go! 


Dawn, in the chambered East, 
Sits by an open door. 
Night has gone from the feast; 
Barren of crumbs the floor. 
William Griffith. 
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BRITISH VIEW OF OUR WOMEN. 





SHREWD AND SEARCHING OBSERVATIONS OF AN ENGLISH- 
WOMAN. 





| The appended article is clipped from a recent issue of the 
It was written, professedly, by an English- 


at 
T HERE is no denying the fact that American women 


London Jail, 
woman. | 


are perfectly charming. They are bright, clever, 
smart and cheery. 

We see the best and the worst of them in England. The 
best are those who come with good introductions and are 
immediately received into London society; the worst are 
those whose “poppas” have made a pile within a few years, 
and being practically uneducated themselves and wishing 
their wives and daughters to be quite up-to-date, pack 
them off to “Eu-rope” with some thousands of dollars in 
their pockets to improve their manners and their minds. 

We tumble across this latter class of Americans all 
over the Continent andin England. The woman talks loud 
and in a high-pitched key with a nasaltwang, she “guesses” 
all along the line, she pays twice as muchas she ought to 
for everything, because she thinks it is artistocraticto do 
so, little knowing how poor true aristocrats often are. Her 
children, whom she generally has in tow, are one degree 
worse than herself. Those children are what one kindly 
terms precocious. They take late dinners, accompany 
their eldersto theaters and do their best to wear out their 
juvenile minds and bodies. These are the Yankees to be 
avoided. 

The American woman one meets in the United States is 
a very different person. Generally tall and well built, she 
dresses to perfection, and usually suitably. Her best 
gowns come from Paris—she willingly pays 60 per cent. 
duty on their carriage—and her tailor-made ones are built 
on her side of the herring pond—there are no better tailors 
anywhere than can be found in the States. She is a fine 
make of a woman, and her cloth gowns suit her—it is the 
style of garment she generally dons, and the only practical 
kind for everyday use in a land where life is spent in and 
out of tram cars or elevated railways. In muddy weather 
she is practical, and has her skirt cut several inches off the 
ground—no pretense at a short skirt, but the real thing, 
short enough to clear her shoes or her boots. 

She is an extravagant person, this American woman, 
for ske spends twice, if not three times, is much on her 
dress as her English sister, and she certainly knows how to 
make money fly in every direction. Is this not a little hard 
on the poor husbands? They have developed into mere 
money-making machines, and yet it is their own fault; 
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they are utterly unselfish as far as their women folk are 
concerned. They want their wives to be smarter than any- 
one else, their houses to be in the most fashionable quarter, 
and, above all, their dinners to be described in the papers! 
For this they are willing to pay. Up early, a hurried 
breakfast and off to the office they go. They work hard all 
day in a pandemonium; luncheon is a scrappy entertain- 
ment, afternoon tea is unknown and they arrive home’ for 
their 7 o’clock dinner dead beat and thoroughly played out. 
My heart often ached for those poor husbands; they seemed 
to have so little relaxation in their strife for wealth. ’Tis a 
hard life, that of the well-to-do American citizen, but he 
never complains, and goes on week after week with 
punctillious regularity, raking in dollars for his wife to 
spend, 

American women do spend, there is no mistake about 
that. One drops into the Holland house, the Waldorf, 
Sherry’s or Delmonico’s, and finds these good ladies lunch- 
ing or dining together in twos orin dozens. It is quite 
surprising to the Britisher to see the way women in the 
States constantly lunch and dine alone together, their men 
being either too tired or too busy to join them. These good 
ladies order the most recherche little repast; they rarely 
drink anything but iced water, and they seldom smoke—that 
is avice, or virtue, pertaining to European shores. Occasion- 
ally an American woman takes a cocktail before dinner, 
composed of one or more spirits, in which an olive ora 
cherry reposes; but she never orders wine or spirit at the 
meal itself. At table America appears a land of teetotalers. 

This entertainment at public restaurants probably arises 
a good deal from the complexity of the servant question. 
Servants may bea difficult problem in England, but it is 
nothing there compared with the States. The republican 
bringing-up does not allow an American to accept service 
under any one, therefore there are no real Americans ser- 
vants at all, while there are over 70 millions of people 
in that vast country more or less requiring domestics. They 
consequently have to put up with the worst class of Irish 
servants who cannot get situations at home, and therefore 
try their luck in the New World—or darkies. The darkies 
make excellent butlers and cooks and seem born for those 
positions. In consequence of these domestic difficulties the 
women themselves add to their other charms housewifely 
instincts. They not only know how to run a house, but are 
generally able to do the work themselves, should necessity 
arise. Everything is, of course, reduced to a minimum in 
the way of labor; electric light has taken the place of 
lamps, baths adjoin every bedroom, which does away with 
the necessity of carrying water, while basins with hot and 
cold water laid on are universal. 

Yes, these American women live their lives apart from 
their men folk. They invent pretty little dishes for 
luncheon parties, invite their friends to come and test them 
as epicures, or dine together at restaurants. They have 
their boxes at the opera, they run over to Europe every two 
or three years, they appreciate art and music, 
they belong to clubs in which culture is 
written with a big C, they read and hold debates on all sorts 
of subjects, and are just as delightful to talk to as they can 
possibly be. Their lives are as full of diversified interests 
as their husbands’ are centered in one groove. The hus- 
bands never have time to hunt, shoot, golf, cricket or ten- 
nis; they simply toil, week in, week out. The leisured 
class is unknown, and the athletic business man a rarity. 

All flirtations are done in public, for to the Britisher’s 
amazement, on first visiting America, he finds there are no 
doors between the public rooms! The library and the din- 
ing room open direct on to the hall, not evena curtain 
dividing them from one another; the drawing room and 
boudoir are adjoining and open on to the stairs, so that 
every man, woman, child and servant can hear conversa- 
tions from one room to another. The idea originates, no 
doubt, in the supposition that it is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter in consequence of the heating arrange- 
ments; but it is a little embarrassing todiscuss one’s family 
affairs knowing that Mr. Jones is writing at the table in the 
next room, or that Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown are 
chatting on the other side of the archway. 

After many happy weeks spent in the States I am not in 
the least surprised that Englishmen should marry American 
women. They show their good taste—I should do the same 
were aman! Nor am I surprised that American women 
should prefer Englishmen—for the same remark applies. 
There is a delightful freedom, an air of comradeship 
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coupled with pleasant manners and pretty looks in the 


American woman which are most attractive. Her hospi- 
tality is unbounded, her generosity thoughtful, and she is in 
every way an all-round good sort. 

The American woman is an excellent speaker. It is 
surprising to hear her oratory at one of her large club 
luncheons, such as the Sorosis in New York. The club 
woman is young and handsome, well dressed and pleasing, 
and she stands up and addresses a couple of hundred 
women just as easily as she would begin a tete-a-tete across 
a luncheon table. She is not shy, or if she is she hides it 


cleverly. 
There is no doubt about it, the American dame isa 


great personality, but either she will have to educate her 
sons to her own level, or descend from the pedestal on 
which she now reigns. Which will it be? 

In the meantime the men and women lead totally dis- 
tinct lives; the men work for gold, the women strive for 
intellectual charm; both are successful, but their interests 
in common are surprisingly few. Asanation advances 
men cease to be content to strive only for money, and 
women find a lack of sympathy in men ,who are intellectu- 
ally their inferiors. It will right itself in the States, no 
doubt, but meantime the women have all the innings. 


et et 
FACT IN LITERATURE. 





THE MODERN CURSE OF PRINT. 





Scribes, and memories not yet spoilt by over- 
cramming, preserved all the literature that was 
worth preserving. Books that had to be remembered by 
heart, or copied with slow, elaborate penmanship, were 
not thrown away on people who did not wantthem. They 
remained in the hands of people of taste. The first book 
pointed the way to the first newspaper, and a newspaper is 
athing meant to be not only forgotten but destroyed. 
With the deliberate destruction of print, the respect for 
printed literature vanished, and a single term came to be 
used for the poem and for the “news item.” What had 
once been an art for the few became a trade for the many, 
and, while in painting, in sculpture, in music, the mere 
fact of production means, for the most part, an attempt to 
produce a work of art, the function of written or printed 
words ceased to be necessarily more than what a Spanish 
poet has called “the jabber of the human animal.” Un- 
fortunately, words can convey facts; unfortunately, people 
in general have an ill-regulated but insatiable appetite for 
facts. Now music cannot convey facts at all; painting or 
sculpture can only convey fact through a medium which 
necessarily transforms it. But literature is tied by that 
which gives it wings. It can do, in a measure, all that can 
be done by the other arts, and it can speak where they can 
but make beautiful and expressive gestures. But it has 
this danger: that its paint, or clay, or crotchets and 
quavers, may be taken for the color, or form, or sound, 
and not as the ministrants of these things. Literature, in 
making its beautiful piece of work, has to use words and 
facts; these words, these facts, are the common property 
of all the world, to whom they mean no more than what 
each individually says, before it has come to take on 
beautiful form through its adjustment in the pattern. So, 
while paints are of no use tothe man who does not under- 
stand the science of their employment, nor clay, nor the 
notations of musical sound, to any but the trained artist, 
words may be used at will, and no literature follow, only 
something which many people will greatly prefer, and 
which they will all have the misfortune to understand. 
There exist, then, under the vague title of literature, 
or without even the excuse of a stolen title, books which 
are not books, printed paper which has come from the rag- 
heap to return tothe rag heap, that nameless thing the 
newspaper, which can be likened only, and that at its best, 
to a printed phonograph. It is assumed that there is a rea- 
son in nature why the shop-keeper should sit down after 
business hours, and read, for the price of a penny ora 
halfpenny, at five that a fire broke out at the other end of 
town at ten o’clock in the morning, and that a young lady 
of whom he has never heard was burned todeath. But 
the matter is really of no importance to him, and there is 
no reason in nature why he should ever know anything at 
all about it. He has but put one more obstacle between 


T: invention of printing helped to destroy literature. 


himself and any ra‘ional conception of the meaning of his 
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life, between himself and any natural happiness, between 
himself and any possible wisdom. Facts are difficult of di- 
gestion, and should be taken diluted, at infrequent intervals. 
They suit few constitutions when taken whole, and none 
when taken indiscriminately. The worship of fact isa 
wholly modern attitude of mind, and it comes together with 
a worship of what we call science. True science is a kind 
of poetry, it is a divination, an imaginative reading of the 
universe. What we call science is an engine of material 
progress, it teaches us how to get most quickly to the other 
end of the world, and howto killthe people there in the 
most precise and economic manner. The function of this 
kind ot science is to extinguish wonder, whereas the true 
science deepens our sense of wonder as it enlightens every 
new tract of the enveloping darkness. 

The excuse for existence offered by the newspaper, and 
of every other form of printed matter which does not aim 
at some artistic end, is that it conveys fact, and that fact is 
indispensable. But, after all, what is fact? “For poetry,” 
says Matthew Arnold, “the idea is everything, the rest is a 
world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its 
motions to the idea; the idea is fact.” Let it be 
granted that some kind of fact is _ indispen- 
able to every man: to one man one kind of idea 
is fact, to another man another; and there remain those to 
whom fact is really the news of the newspaper. But, even 
to these, it must be this fact and not that, and certainly not 
a deluge of any. 

Reported speech, for that is what literature is when it is 
not the musical notation of song, has become more and 
more a marketable product. It is not paid for, as even the 
worst picture is paid for, on account of some imagined 
artistic merit (a picture being always “pretty to look at”) 
but because it satisfies a curiosity. If the artist in literature 
chooses to throw in beauty, when he is asked only to 
answer a question, the beauty is not always rejected along 
with the answer. But the answer will be considered, at 
the best, a little unsatisfactory; because a plain man wants 
a plain answer. 

Arthur Symons. 
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SONG. 


ISE my love, bring in the dawn, 
R Ope thine eyes upon the night, 
Smile the darkness into fawn, 
Beam to rosy light. 





Peer and glow until the day 
Widens on a happy world, 

And the thickly blossomed spray 
Shimmers dewy-pearled. 


Rise and peer and beam and smile, 
Rise, for here thy lover waits, 
Rise, for Joy spends weary while 
Chafing at the gates. 


Stirring on his chilly bough 
Now the thrush’s sleep is done; 
Beaded leaves are moving now 
Restive for the sun. 


Comes a fresh of things to be 
When thy tender lids are furled; 
Comes a silent call for thee 
From the waiting world. 


Rise and peer and beam and smile, 
Rise, for here thy lover waits, 
Rise, for Joy spends weary while 
Chafing at the gates. 


Now the dark slow sighs of night 
Die into the tingling morn; 
Little hushings of delight 

Hover incense-borne. 


Throw thy leaded casement wide, 
Let the rose-breaths soften in; 
All the world and I abide; 

Day yearns to begin. 


Rise and peer and beam and smile! 
Rise, for here thy lover waits! 
Rise, for Joy spends weary while 
Chafing at the gates! 
Aithur Maquarie, in Literature. 





THE EXPOSITION. 





WHAT If HAS DONE AND MAY YET DO. 


HE St. Louis Exposition is not moribund. The 
f} belief that it is, exists only among superficial 
observers. It is to-day, as ithas been these many 
years, the concrete force of the city’s best advancement, 
and reflects to-day, as it has these many yerrs, all that the 
city represents in every kind of betterment. If it has lost 
its novelty to some, it has gai1ed in its institutional dignity 
to others, and the large fact of its continued existence 
speaks strongly in favor of that reiterated conservatism, 
that may not be the ornament, but certainly is the mainstay 
of this municipality in every department of the best public 
economics. 

Tce people of St. Louis have not sustained the St. Louis 
Exposition these seventeen years past for nothing. And 
it is not a reflection on their wisdom to say that no other 
community has done likewise. The most sensible of 
American philosophers tells us that an institution is only the 
elongated shadow of one man. The set of men from time 
to time responsible for the conduct of the Exposition, have 
been—from the standpoint of control—a variable quantity. 
They may or may not, viewed from the level of public or 
private judgment, have had the peculiarly clarified insight 
into the necessities of their station as directors to enable 
them always to mark out and pursue the most advanced 
course fr the Exposition’s consistent improvement. The 
fact remains that because of their efforts, or in spite of 
them,the Exposition has, from year to year, gathered about 
itself an adequately modern influence reflective in a large 
or small way of this or that salient, recent advancement 
and in this delineation of progress neither rational public 
amusement nor sensible public education has been ignored. 

To-day the Exposition stands before the people of the 
Central Mississippi Valley as the best initial expression of 
the larger concerns of the World’s Fair about to ensue. It 
is the preservation of a fine historical balance to say that 
without the recurring success of the annual St. Louis Ex- 
position there could have been no crystallization of public 
thought that finally brought about the idea of a Louisiana 
Purchase Commemoration in this city within the next few 
months. The St. Louis Exposition has educated the peo- 
ple of the Valley toa realization of their own possibilities in 
the premises. It has shown them in microcosm since 1883 
what they must, according to the eternal law of progress, 
be capable of accomplishing in macrocosm in 1903. No 
observant spectator of the city’s annual artistic, industrial 
and economic pageant can fail to be impressed with the 
circumstance that, so far as the Exposition is concerned, 
there has been a succinct, coherent replica of local ad- 
vancement and a gradual classification and registry of those 
forces, more intellectual and moral than material and 
mechanical, that place a great community in the attitude 
of justly judging the benefits andthe responsibilities of 
larger and, in this instance, world-compelling endeavor. 

Far from being tagged the outgrowth of the husking 
bee and the county fair with uncouth bucolic simplicity 
as an accompaniment, the St. Louis Exposition, by some 
chance and more design, has become the one vital, germ- 
inating force in St. Louis, making for the largest metro- 
politan self-comparison, affording a home-recognition im- 
possible by any other agency that could have been devised, 
and offering now a radiating point from which every 
larger recognition of St. Louis as a city capable of World’s 
Fair endeavor can proceed. 

But, irrespective of all this and pursuant to the well- 
grounded intent of keeping the Exposition in advance of 
the time, the foundation for a permanent exposition of in- 
dustrial and commercial art in St. Louis is being laid that 
will, under enlightened control, do great things for the 
commercial advancement of this city. The Exposition is 
the place for this perennial exhibit, a course for the in- 
spection of, rather than the trading in, of manufactorial 
and commercial products of the city and its widening trade 
territory. The city has the ready-to-hand plant for such 
an exhibition in the great block of buildings on Olive street 
whose equipment needs next to no alteration to make it 
immediately available for the purpose in view. There is 
no economy in using the Exposition for only a stated period 
each year, and economy is the age’s watchword. A per- 
manent exhibition in St. Louis of articles of trade and 
commerce, arranged on the lines of the Philadelphia Com- 
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Fall Goods 
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Haberdashery is most satisfying, 


marked at Nugent’s cash prices. 








thousand and one new novelties in Neckwear, Belts and other Dress Accessories. 


whether you intend to buy now or Iater. 


We extend a cordial invitation to every woman of every station to our Informal Opening 
display of new Indoor and Outdoor Garments for ladies, new Millinery, new Silks, new Colored and 
Novelty Dress Goods, new Black Goods, new Laces and Embroideries, new Trimmings and a 
While this store 
is thus so emphatically a Woman’s Store, yet the men and boys have had their wants anticipated, 


and the showing of young men’s and boys’ Clothing, Men’s Fall Neckwear, Gloves and other 


All the fads and fashions of the fall season now upon us, have been studied by our experts and 
every correct mode has been embodied in our splendid fall showing. We are confident that a visit 


would be useful to you in making your selections for autumn, and you will be made most welcome 


Best of all, everything in this great new stock has been 


Much lower than is usual in most stores. 
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mercial Museum’s display, now to be seen in the West 
nave, would repay inspection by every mercha’t and man- 
ufacturer now active in theterritory tributary to St. Louis. 

The Art Gallery this year is a St. Louis art gallery, all 
the pictures being owned and exhibited by St. Louisans; 
the music is St. Louis music, the sojoists, choristers and in- 
strumentalists and the dirigents being St. Louisans, and, if 
some of the purely amusement features have had to be im- 
ported, it is but right that we should lay under contribution 
elsewhere things to enhance the gayety of the local public 
while not impoverishing the world’s stock of harmless 
pleasures. 

A summary of the larger and smaller concerns of the 
Eighteenth Annual St. Louis Exposition would not be com- 
plete without a reference tothe special display of World’s 
Fair plans, diagrams and initial exhibits, much space for 
which has been reserved in one of the largest galleries and 
more space for which will be occupied as the current ex- 
hibition continues. Richard Spamer. 
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BALDHEADS EPIDEMIC. 





STRANGE SUDDEN HAIRLESSNESS IN JAPAN. 





a Berlin physician, Dr. Louis Elkind. European 

women who are resident in Japan must live in a 
state of constant dread, for, according to reports from that 
country, they may at any time lose that greatly valued 
possession; the hair. A large number of women have 
already suffered in this way; indeed, there was an epidemic 
of baldness at Chiba last year, and there has been an even 
more serious one quite recently at Osaka, the same province 
where, as it will be remembered, an extensive epidemic of 
plague, which subsequently assumed a most formidable and 
alarming character, prevailed in the last months of 1899 
and at the very beginning of 1900. 

The clinical course of the affection under consideration 
offers many points of interest, and differs eminently both 
as regards extent and character from the occurrence of 
sudden baldness, say, for instance, after enteric fever or 


\ N epidemic of baldness is reported from Japan, by 


any other acute fever attack. For it is stated that during 
that epidemic of baldness the loss of hair comes to women 
(and men also) after very little, if any, premonitory warn- 
ing. The scalp may, to all appearances, be quite healthy, 
and, as far as its external examination is concerned, no 
morbid signs could be detected, and there may be no symp- 
toms either of actual illness or even of slight indisposition; 
but a woman may find when she combs her hair soon after 
rising in the morning that it falls out in remarkable quanti- 
ties, and soon she is partly, if indeed not quite, bald. Or 
it may be that for some little time, as it has been observed 
in some of the more acute and severe cases, there have 
been disturbances of vision, a feeling of vertigo, diminished 
appetite, and digestive troubles, but none of them being 
well defined or presenting any definite character; it may, 
however, be added that, in some cases, at least, it was noted 
that a slight rise of temperature has preceded the infliction. 

The effects of the disease exhibit several interesting 
peculiarities. The bald patches are irregularly spread 
over the head, but the first large one generally appears on 
the crown and extends down the back of the head instead 
of forwards towards the forehead; thus it may be that the 
back of the head is quite bald and the front covered with 
hair,—the opposite of the course of baldness as we know it 
in Europe. Then, also, men’s beards are ravaged in a 
peculiar manner. The left cheek, say, may be completely 
bereft of hair while the rest of the beard is as usual, as 
also is the moustache, which fortunate’y, is but slightly 
affected by the disease. Another point which may be 
noticed is that most of the victims of the epidemic are 
women, and more children are attacked than men. Strange 
to say, itis men in the prime of life who have to suffer, 
not those who are advanced in years. The latter seem 
to be immune from the complaint, for no case is reported 
of a man who had white or grey hair suffering any loss; 
and yet, such is the eccentricity of the disease, fair men 
suffer much more than dark men, and dark women much 
more than their blonde sisters. The cause of this curious 
epidemic is very difficult to determine, indeed there is no 
really satisfactory explanation of it. Some of the native 
physicians think that the Europeans are affected by the 
climate, and others say that the water is the cause of the 


trouble, and a third party are inclined to the belief that the 
disease is parasitic. Little wonder, then, in view of this 
uncertainty, that the treatments tried for prevention as 
well as cure are very far from being efficacious. 
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THE SPREAD OF LYNCHING. 


AN INCREASE IN THE SOUTH. 


F's number of lynchings during the present year to 





date, (according to the statistics of the Chicago 

Tribune) has been ninety-nine. (The date was 
about two weeks ago.) In no other year during the last 
decade hasthe number been so large during the same 
period. Of this total there have been thirteen in the North 
and eighty-six in the South. This is not stated invidiously, 
but because the relations between lynching and crime are 
most conspicuous and most easily studied in the South. 

If the theory of the advocates of lynching be true, 
then this unusual increase in the number of lynchings 
should have been accompanied by an unusual decrease in 
crimes committed. Has such been the case? 

Far from it. While crime has increased all over the 
country, it has increased most rapidly in the South, and in 
the four States, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama and 
Louisiana, where lynchings are most frequent. In Missis- 
sippi the record of the last thirty days shows forty-five 
murders committed. In other States there has been a 
corresponding increase. 

Evidently lynching does not prevent murder. In the 
South criminal assault is characterized as ‘the usual cause’ 
of lynching, though it is not so, murder being the principal 
cause year by year. Lynching, however, has been re- 
garded as the remedy for that:crime, bu’, instead of pre- 
venting or even decreasing it, it is rapidly in:reasing, and 
most rapidly in the sections where lynchings are most 
numerous and most barbarous. Is it not about time, then, 
for lynchers to ask why their prescription fails, and for the 
people of the South to determine that the enforcement of 
law is a more effective remedy, and that the punishment of 
crime by the commission of crime is a failure wherever 
tried? 











THEATRICALS. 


“LOVER’S LANE.” 





Olympic this 
It is a 


“Lover’s Lane,” at the 
week, is not to be taken seriously. 
dainty sort of thing, not at all dramatic food 
for grown-ups. 

The play is very much Clyde Fitch, a 
little stretched out into a great deal of word- 
iness. The" light touch is in evidence, but 
much of the “business” has been seen for 
years. Manythings the play may be, but 
it isn’t original. 

There are great gaps in it, too, where it is 
uninteresting, where the trifling reveals the 
palpable padding of the author. In no place 
is there any call for acting of the best sort. 
The people move through their parts nicely 
and easily, but without much distinction. The 
play doesn’t call for acting in the best sense 
of the word. Itis built to please the crowd 
that likes the homelikeness of the play. 

There are one or two stage-settings that 
are worth seeing for their realistic artistry. 
The orchard scene is especially attractive. 
The apples look very biteable indeed. 

The company isinnocuously good. Every- 
body does well the part assigned, and 
without any effort. All the play calls for 
in acting the company furnishes in a pleas- 
ant manner, and the audiences rather like the 
style of romance that the play unfolds. 

The play is not as bright as its author evi- 
dently tried to be. There are places where 
his humor and wit fall flat and other places 
where the sentiment is quitethin. Neverthe- 
less and notwithst.nding, however, the play 
provides a pleasant evening for the people— 
and they are undoubtedly in an overpower- 
ing majority—who like their drama along 
the Clyde Fitch lines. The Monday night 
audience certainly got all the enjoyment out 
of the piece that it contained. 

Pred 


END OF SUMMER OPERA. 





With the special programme at Delmar 
Garden next Sunday night ends the most 
remarkable season of light opera in 
in the history St. Louis summer amuse- 
ment. Manager Southwell’s company has 
given fifteen consecutive weeks of comic 
opera to the entire satisfaction of the 
stay-at-home St. Louisan and his enthu- 
siasm has been alike impervious to the wilt- 
ing heat of the July nights and the chilling 
breezes of early September. 

“Tar and Tartar” this week is giving a 
hilarious finale to the season and, on Sunday 
night, in addition to the regular bill, the 
principals will all do extraordinary “stunts.” 

Miss Berri has designs on the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia.” Mr. Gordon will show 
his mettle in the grand aria from “Aida,” 
Miss Paul will dance. Miss Chapman and 
Mr. Moulan will do the scene between 
Katisha and Ko Ko and there will be various 
other features to make us sorry that the 
Delmar company is about to fold its tents. 

However, there is consolation in the 
knowledge that,probably, most of these clever 
people and many others will come back for 
a winter campaign at Music Hall. 

set St 

Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 
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Jones: “Does that young man next door 


to you play the piano by ear or by note?” 
“By brute force.” 


Smith: — Exchange. 


ATHLETIC CARNIVAL. 


The St. James athletes, who are pushing 
their carnival, deserve to have their plucky 
efforts appreciated. Few of the most 
enthusiastic sportsmen in the city could at 
first be brought to believe the fact that 
several champions were coming to compete 
at Handlan’s Park, on September 15th. 
All the papers joined inthe hue and cry, 
when they learned for a certainty that such 
was indeed the case, and now they emulate 
(much to their credit) in booming the 
event. It will astonish athletic circles to 
hear that the St. James Athletic Carnival] 
has been corresponding with R. Sheldon, 
M. Long, Baxter, MKranzlein, Gill, 
O’Rourke, Duffy, O’Connor, Flanagan and 
Henneman. Had circumstances favored, 
the majority of these famous record-breakers 
would compete, but as it is, O’Connor, 
Flanagan, Duffy, Henneman, and, possibly, 
Kranzlein will appear at the St. James 
sports. Their respective records are as 
follows: O’Connor, champion broad jumper 
of the world, 24 feet, 1134 inches; Flanagan, 
champion 16-pound hammer thrower of the 
world, 175 feet, 4 inches; Duffy, champion 
100 yards dash of the world, 9 4-5 seconds; 
Henneman, champion discus thrower of the 
world, 118 feet, 44 inches; Kranzlein, 
champion 120 yards hurdles of the world, 
15 1-5 seconds. These are records that will 
take beating. 


ST. JAMES 


ee 
AT ROSENHEIM’S. 

Rosenheim’s fall opening was attended by 
a large crowd. Some of the French crea- 
tions, this season, are very elaborate. The 
London and New York patterns shown are 
also very handsome and will doubtless fre- 
quently be chosen in preference to the Paris 
hat. The street and walking effects are 
pretty and reasonable in price. Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday Mr. Rosenheim will 
make a special display of picture hats. 
The ladies will have a splendid opportunity 


of seeing all the new fads in headgear. 





Rosenheim’s millinery store, 515 Locust 
street. 
ee UF 
HER WAYS. 
Eyes? Well, no, her eyes ain’t much; 


Guess you seen a lot o’ such— 
Sort o’ small an’ bluey-gray. 
Tain’t her eyes—it’s jest her way. 


Hair ain’t black, nor even brown; 
Got no gold upon her crown; 

Sort o’ ashy, I should say. 

’Tain’t her hair—it’s just her way. 


’Tain’t her mouth—her mouth is wide, 
Sort o’ runs from side to side; 

See ’em better ev’ry day, 

’Tain’t her mouth—it’s jest her way. 


Love her? Well, I guess I do! 
Love her mighty fond and true; 
Love her better ev’ry day; 
Dunno why—it’s jest her way. 
—Elizabeth Sylvester in Century Magazine. 
et 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 
ee 
A really forgivable pun is one published 
by the Philadelphia Ledger when it ascribes 
the suicide of the diabolical governor of 
Shansi, by swallowing gold leaf, to “a con- 
sciousness of inward gilt.”. 
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Ladies 


DO WE MAKE YOUR 


Tailor-made Gowns, Golf suits, and Street Costumes? 

Our LADIES’ TAILORING DEPARTMENT is equipped 
this season to accomplish most satisfying results for women who 
are particular about their clothes. 

We call attention to our largely increased variety of new fabrics. 


The new styles are fixed, why not order now? 


> 


POPULAR PRICES. 


MILLS & 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 


AVERILL, 











THE KAISER’S PLAYING CARDS. 


It is said that the playing cards of the 
kaiser have old German designs on their 
faces. The backs are given up to asym- 
bolical exposition of the triple alliance. The 
Prussian eagle, the double eagle of Austria 
and the silver cross of the house of Savoy 
appear ona red field, surrounded with ivy 
and surmounted by the imperial crown. 
Similar designs are introduced at the corners, 
and the “four colors” are strewn over the 
card. The face cards are executed in cor- 
responding style. The king of diamonds is 
said to have a family likeness to the great 
Kurfurst. The queen of hearts appears as 
a simple Gretchen, and the knave of dia- 
monds as a knight of St. John. 

ee 

Few women walk less than Mme. 
Bernhardt, but fewer still can boast of such 
a vast assortment of footgear as that owned 
by the great tragedienne. The outfit con- 
sists of 120 pairs of shoes, which are carried 
about in two enormous traveling trunks, 
separated into small compartments. Each 
pair of shoes is catalogued and numbered 
and there is not a single pair of walking 
shoes among them. For every dress the 
actress has shoes and silk stocking to match. 
Most of the shoes come from Swope’s, 311 
North Broadway, St. Louis, U.S. A. The 
others are made from Swope’s models. 
Swope’s shoes are best for geniuses as for 
common folk, best in fit, finish and wearable- 
ness and cost. 


Sara 


M'DOWELL COLLEGE, 


Ladies, before learning tailoring and fine dress- 
making, call and examine our system. The best 
and easiest to learn. Under entirely new man- 
agement. Evening classes, Tuesday, Wednesd: iy 
and Friday. W. F. HUNSTOCK, Manager. 


St. Lane Scheel of Fine Arts 


Furnishes superior 
instruction in Draw- 
ing, Modeling, Paint- 
ing,Artistic Anatomy, 
Perspective, Com posi- 
tion, Architectural 
and Mechanical Draw- 
ing,Decorative Design 
and Applied Art. 

Advancement of each 
student depends sole- 
ly on the degree o 
proficiency; all in 
struction is indlivia- 
ual. The Artists connec- 
ted with the school as 
teachers have received 
their training in the Art 
Schools of Europe. 

Students may enroll at any time. 
267rnH Yrar Opens Sept. 

For illustrated circulars address 

HALSEY C. IVES, DirEcTorR, 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hote! 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 








Tough Party—(in hardware store)—“! 
wanter buy a dog muzzle, see?” Clerk (at 
fably)—“All right, sir. What size do you 
wear?”—University of Chicago Weekly, 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Boogher have gone to 
Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Nugent are at South 
Haven, Mich. 

Mrs. J. H. Siegrist is at home after the season 
it New London, Conn. 

Mrs. James B. True and family returned last 
week from California. 

Mr. J. C. Strauss has returned home from his 
innual tour of the Hast. 

Judge and Mrs. Leroy Valiant are at White 
Sulphur Springs, Virginia. 

Dr. and Mrs. H.R. Hall, of Cabanne, have re- 
turned from South Haven, Mich. 

Col. and Mrs. Vincent Marmaduke have re- 
turned from Charlevoix, Michigan. 

Violet’s Bouquet Farnese. The latest. Cosmo- 
politan Pharmacy, Olive and Sixth. 

Mrs. Joseph Bogy has returned to the city 
ifter a visit with her son in Denver. 

Mrs. EK. L. Adreon and her niece, Miss Georgie 
\dreon Young, have returned to the city, 

Complexion brushes and manicure articles. 
Cocmopolitan Pharmacy, Olive and Sixth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Craney ,are at the Planters’ 
Hotel, pending the selection of a residence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Garrison, with their 
family, have returned from New London, Conn. 

Mrs. Daniel O’C. Tracy has returned from a 
visit to her sister, Mrs. E. K. Peters of Denver. 

Mrs. Willfam E. Ware has returned after a 
visitof six months to her son,in Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Mrs. George P. Jones and Mrs. C. KE. Clark, 
with their families, have returned from the sea- 
side. 

Mrs. George P. Massengale and Miss Sara 
Massengale are at home after their summer 
outing. 

Mrs. A. Fuller, of 4257 Washington boulevard, 
accompanied by her children, has returned from 
Colorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Allen, of Washington 
boulevard, have returned from Atlantic City and 
New York. 

Dr.and Mrs. Scott Parsons, Mrs. H. K. Par- 
sons and Mrs. C. F. Gill have returned from the 
Buffalo Exposition. 

Dr. and Mrs. Eugeue Gehrung have returned 
after passing some weeks in Denver and 
neighboring resorts. 

Mrs. John P. Boogher, Miss Ethel Boogher 
and Mr. John P, Boogher, Jr., returned last week 
from Wequetonsing, Michigan. 

Mrs. Minerva Carr accompanied by het 
daughter, Mrs. Will Nichols, has returned from 
summer resorts in the East and Canada. 

Mrs. William Bayless, of Page boulevard, 
has gone to Kansas City, Mo., to visit her 
daughter, Mrs. William Hamilton Cline. 

Mrs. Ben Barnett, of McPherson avenue, ac- 
companied by her little daughter, has returned 
from West Superior, Wis., and Minneapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. White, of 15 Park- 
land place, are entertaining their sister, Miss 
Kdith Kelner, of Bear Lake, Mich. Miss Kelner 
will spend the winter here. * 

Mrs. L. M. Pickett of Ohio Street, has been 
entertaining Mrs. Redford and Miss Sara Red- 
ford, of Memphis, Tennessee. The ladies re- 
turned to Memphis last week. 

Miss Helen Rathbun has returned after a 
year’s sojourn with relatives, in California. and 
is the guest of her uncle Mr. Andrew R. Donald- 
son, of 4491 West Pine boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Rae and children 
have returned after a sfay of two months in 
Cedardell, the country place of Mr. M. B. 
O’ Rielly, who passed the summer with his fam- 
ily in Colorado 

Miss Aline Kennerly, of Delmar boulevard, 
accompanied by her little nephew, Master Ken- 
nerly Russell, has returned from Manitou, Col., 
where they left Mrs. Dan Russell, who has been 
very ill, Mr. Russell is with her. 

Miss Iucie Mae Goodbar, of Delmar boule- 
vard, has gone to Chicago for the winter, ac- 
companied by her friend, Miss Hall. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Goodbar, her parents, have given up 
their Delmar avenue home and taken a flat on 
Clemens avenue, for the winter. 

Mrs. L. B. Sanford, accompanied by Miss 
Martha Berthold and Miss Virginia Sanford, 
have returned to the city. It is said that one of 
the largest events of the opening season will be 
a ball given by Miss Sanford, which may be pre- 
ceded by an engagement announcement. 

Mrs. Harriette Pitman and Mr. John A.S., 
Miller will be quietly married this evening, 
at the Delmar aveuue Baptist church, Rev. Dr, 
J. T. M. Johnston officiating. The ushers will 
be Messrs. Ned Sharon, of Carrolton, Mo,, H, 
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When You Need 


Substantial Table Wares, come and take a look at our stocks, ask questions, then look elsewhere if you want 
to. We feel satisfied, however, you’ll come here to buy, because it will be to your advantage to do so. 


On BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St. 











MERMOD, JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 
ST. LOUIS,MO. 
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Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 


TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED, ON FINE NICKEL, TEA S 


OP Bibs OE MIM cicsiss Sues sect tasecds Sacre ccs eacd esas , 


OUR SPECIAL TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED ON SOLID STEEL TABLE KNIFE, 


(9'4 inches long) is warranted by us to have from 18 per cent to 50 per cent more silver deposited on it than 
any of the different brands of triple-plated knives sold in this market. 
Co.” on each blade is a positive guarantee to each purchaser. 

Triple Silver-Plated on Solid Nickel Forks, to match, at same price. 


5% inches long. 








Every piece of ware used on the modern table, from the smallest individual salt spoon to the largest size 
soup ladle, is procurable here in this beautiful pattern, and sold at proportionately low prices. 


Mermod & Jaccard 


BROADWA Y, Cor. Locust St. 


The name of “Mermod & Jaccard 
EACe et BOC Os (81% hor secachsasecuntcs: 


nice FP 


$1.75 





Our Special 
Dauphin Pattern 


JEWELRY 
CoO., 
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T. Green, Alfred Kelley and Dr. C. R, Dudley. 
Mr. Albert Dean Currier, of Chicago, will be best 
man. Mr. S$. D. Reeve, of Chicago, an uncle of 
the bride, will give the bride away. Mrs. Prentis 
Dana Cheney isthe bride’s mother. After the 
ceremony the bride and groom will leave for an 
Kastern tour. Upon their return they will be at 
home to friends after October 15th, at 4340 
Maryland avenue, on Fridays. 

The announcement of the engagement of Miss 
Kdith Franciscus to Mr. Alvin Nichols isa re- 
cent event. Owing to the recent death of the 
father of the groom, Mr, William Nichols, the 
wedding will be a small affair, taking place 
September 25th. Miss Franciscus will be at- 
tended by Miss Alby Watson as maid of honor, 
and Mr. Tom Rodgers will serve as best man. 
The cerem ony will be performed at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, at the home of the brother of 
the bride, Mr. James M. Franciscus, Jr., at 4371 
Laclede avenue, Rev. Bishop Tuttle officiating. 
The invitations will be limited to frieuds and 
relatives. Miss Franciscus and her mother, 
have been traveling for the past six months in 
the West, and for two months past, Mr. Nichols 
has been with them. ‘The party returned to St. 
Louis last week. 

The first large and fashionable church wed- 
ding of the season will be that of Miss Clemence 
Eleanor Clark and Mr. Edward Learned Adreon, 
Jr.,on Wednesday, September 18th, at St. Rose’s 
church, on Etzel and Goodfellow avenues. Mrs. 
Charles Michel, of Cincinnati, formerly Miss 
Marie Von Phul, will come on to attend the 
bride as matron of honor, and the bevy of brides- 
maids will include Misses Mimi Berthold, 
Georgie Adreon Young and Leila Dyer. Mr. 
Adreon’s brother, Mr. Robert Adreon, will come 
on from college to serve as best man, Messrs. 
George Sargent, of Chicago, Williams and Clark 
as groomsmen, There will be a family reception 
at the home of the parents of the bride, Mr. and 
Mrs. John O’Fallon Clark, of Cabanne. The 
bride and groom, after the usual tour, will go 
to housekeeping at 5706 Cabanne avenue. They 
will be at home the first and second Fridays in 
November. 

A crowd of St. Louis young people have re- 
turned from a nine days, outing in camp on the 
Bourbois River, near Union, at a place called 
Goode’s Mill. The young ladies of the party are: 
Miss McDonald, of Clayton, Misses North of 
Washington and Labadie, Misses Purves of 
Washington, Lucile North of Gray’s Summit, 
Misses Gibson,Anna Bissell of Bissell,Mo.,Misses 
Gamble, Page, Fischer, Haynes and Newby of 
St. Louis and Misses Alice Gibson and Jonnae 
Jones of Webster Groves. The party was chap- 
eroned by Mr. and Mrs. August Gamble of 3948 
McPherson, Mrs. E. H. Trabue of Natchez and 
Mrs. A. J. Cummings of Labadie, The gentle- 
men of the party were: Messrs. A. F, Scott, 


William Nicholson, Charles Thompson, Robert 
Fischer, William Gamble, John Beall, Roy At- 
wood, Freneh Nelson, Drs. Talbot and Teel of 
St. Louis, Messrs. William Gheslin of Webster 
Groves, Peter B. Gibson of Bissell, Dr. Hoffmann 
and John Purves of Washington, Mr. A. J. 
Cummings of Labadie and Mr. John D. Gibson 
of Webster Groves. 

The marriage of Miss Stella Culver, only 
daughter of the late H. H. Culver, took place on 
Monday evening, at eight o’clock, at the family 
home on Morgan Street, the groom being Mr. 
George Preston Wintermute. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Dr. Dorchester, of 
the Lindell Avenue M. E. church,in the presence 
of the immediate families of the bride and 
groom. Miss Culver was attended by her cousin, 
Miss Stella Culver, as maid of honor, and Miss 
Mary de Peyster Bailey, of New York, as brides- 
maid. Mr. Wintermute had for his best man, 
Mr. Paul Cornell, Jr., of Chicago. Illinois, and 
Mr. Bert Culver performed the duties of grooms- 
man. There were also two’ ushers, Messrs. 
Wallace Culver and Frederick Horne. The 
bride entered with her mother, Mrs. H. H. Culver, 
who gave her away. She was gowned in white 
crepe de chine trimmed elaborately with 
flounces of priceless old family point lace. The 


skirt was en traine and the bodice was made 
with a transparent yoke and sleeves of the point 
lace. The tulle veil was simply fastened with 
pearl pins. The bridesmaid and maid of honor 
were gowned alike in pale blue mousseline de 
soie over blue silk, and trimmed with plisses 
of chiffon and Valenciennes lace. After an in- 
formal gathering of relatives, the bride and 
groom departed for a bridal tour, after which 
they will live in San Francisco. The bride and 
groom met in Hong Kong, China, while travel- 
ing around the world in opposite directions. 
Fe SF 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

eS 

BEFORE THE Bout: “Is Mickey in con- 
dition?” “He’s as fine as silk. Ah, Mickey’s 
a great boy. He’s got something up his 
sleeve that'll astonish all thim other duffers.” 
“What is it, Mister Doolan?” “It’s his 
ar-r-m.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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515 LOCUST STREET. 
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: NO CARDS—EVERYBODY WELCOME. 
| .. Rosenheim’s Millinery . . 
3 EARLY FALL OPENING. 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, 
September, 12, 13, 14. 
Fine Exhibit of Street and Walking Effects. 


In the very latest designs, made exclusively for us. Complete display 
of Paris, London and New York Patterns. 


We Show the Best $5.00 Hat Values in the City. 


Rosenheim’s Millinery, 


; 
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REAL HISTORY IN “THE CRISIS.” 


In an interesting article entitled “Real 
History in ‘The Crisis,’” the American Illus 
trated Methodist Magazine of St. Louis gives 
some facts of import. The MIRROR has 
printed an article by a St. Louis lady giving 
the originals of some of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s characters in the novel in ques- 
tion. Everyone knows, of course, that the 
philanthropist, Calvin Brinsmade, in the novel, 
is afree hand drawing of Mr. James E. 
Yeatman of this city, lately deceased. The 
MIRROR not long since published a beautiful 
tribute to Mr. Yeatman, from the pen of 
Mr. James L. Blair. 

The American Illustrated Methodist Magazine 
article has a great deal of pithy fact in it 
and the MIRROR condenses it for the bene- 
fit of those readers who may, some day, like 
to do St. Louis, “Crisis” in hand, as so many 
travelers do Florence with “Romola” in 
hand, or London with some of Dickens’ 
novels as guide books. 

The fact is that “The Crisis” is Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s monument to the glories of 
character of his own kinfolks, as shall be 
made plain hereinafter. 

Calvin Brinsmade is described as a banker 
living on Olive street, having a suburban 
home on the Bellefontaine road and as the 
head of the Western Sanitary Commission 
during the Civil War. His characteristics 
are those of James E. Yeatman, for long 
president of the Merchants’ National Bank 
of St. Louis, wholived between Tenth and 
Eleventh on Olive street, had a house called 
“Belmont,” close to the Bellefontaine Road, 
and during the throes of the Civil War was 
of untold service to his country as president 
of the Western Sanitary Commission. 

Mr. Yeatman was born in. Nashville, in 
1818. His father was a banker who crossed 
over to England, in 1833, to found the first 
American banking agency in London, and 
died while traveling. His son came, while a 
young man, to St. Louis, and engaged 
in general business, the firm being 
Yeatman & Robinson, at Second and Olive 
streets, dealing mostly in hides and tallow. 
It went under during the panic of 1857, and 
three years later the senior partner devoted 
himself entirely to banking, being cashier, 
and then president, of the Merchants’ Bank, 
founded in 1850, afterward known as the 
Merchants’ National and now as the Mer- 
chants’-Laclede. Its first offices were at the 
corner of Main and Olive streets, in a 
building still standing, and easily recog- 

nizable by the lions’ heads on the keystones 
of the window-arches. As the city moved 
inland, the bank premises suddenly changed 
their location. First they moved two blocks 
west, to Third and Locust streets, and 
finally southwest to Fourth and Olive 
streets, in the Laclede Building. For over 
thirty years Mr. Yeatman was identified with 
the institution. Although a Southerner and 
a slave owner, Mr. Yeatman remained true to 
the Union, as did some of his distinguished 
relations by marriage. One of these was 
John Bell, of Nashville, who married Mr. 
Yeatman’s mother, left a young widow by 
the premature death of her husband. Bell 
was a candidate for President in 1860. The 
first Mrs. Yeatman was Alicia Thompson, 
of Virginia, whose daughter, Alice, is now 
Mrs. Carr, of Glencoe, a resort just west of 


St. Louis. Mr. Yeatman owned property 
there, and a place in the vicinity, having a 
station on the Missouri Pacific railroad, is 
called Yeatman. He deeded this property 
to his daughter during his lifetime. His 
second wife was Cynthia, daughter of Na- 
thaniel Pope, of Illinois, and sister of John 
Pope, the well-known Union General, whose 
brilliant military career was overcast by the 
loss of the second battle of Bull Run. Her 
sister Penelope was married in 1834 to Bev- 
erley Allen, a distinguished St. Louis lawyer, 
who was rising to prominence when he was 
cut off by cholera, at New York, while on his 
return from a visit to Europe. Mrs. Allen, 
left a widow in 1845, still survives. When 
her sister died, in 1854, she did what she 
could to make up the loss to her brother-in- 
law, Yeatman. The two suburban houses 
were close together on the Bellefontaine 
Road. Mr Yeatman called his place “Bel- 
mont” but the name has dropped out of use. 
He gave up the place, andit is now known 
as the “Eddy House.” The stately north- 
east room on the first floor of the Beverly 
Allen house became his library and chosen 
haunt; and it was thence that his body was 
carried to its last resting-place in the month 
of July of the present year. 

Mrs. Churchill’s mother was a daughter 
of Mrs. Beverley Allen, and her early 
associations hovered around the two Belle- 
fontaine Road houses. The characteristics 
of both are fused together in the description 
at the opening of the thirteenth chapter of 
the second book. 

The Bellefontaine Road has given way to 
the modern thoroughfare known as Broad- 
way, with its bustling street cars and busy 
stores and warehouses. Neither of the 
houses would now be regarded as suburban 
residences. The Colfax house of “The 
Crisis,” called “Bellegarde,” seems to be 
modeled very closely on the Beverley Allen 
house, which stands on the bluffs at East 
Grand avenue, some distance to the north of 
Belmont. 

In placing Calvin Brinsmade’s city house 
on Olive street, near Tenth, the author at 
once shows that he had Mr. Yeatman in 
mind. That gentleman owned so: ny of 
the houses on the southern side of Olive, 
between Tenth and Eleventh streets, that it 
was currently known as “Yeatman’s Row.” 
The description, in “The Little House” 
chapter of the first book, of the benevolent 
gentleman, with “the large nose that looked 
like Washington’s” who came out of a 
larger house on Olive street, kindliness and 
courtliness in his aspect, is Mr. Yeatman to 
the letter. He lived in the largest house in 
the row. 

The bust of Mr. Yeatman stands draped 
inthe hall of the Mercantile Library, of 
which he was the main organizer and first 
president. He was a director of the Wash- 
ington University, one of the founders of 
the Missouri School tor the Blind, and 
prominently identified with the St. Louis 
Provident Association. 

Another character which depends on 
actual fact is that of Stephen Brice. While 
no attempt whatever has been made to draw 
a living portrait of Mr. Henry Hitchcock, 
of St. Louis, yet the two careers are very 
similar. Mr. Hitchcock, whois a brother 
of the Hon. Ethan Hitchcock, Secretary of 
the Interior, is not a Bostonian nor a New 
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We Are Daily Receiving Our -; ; 
NEW FALL STOCK 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver, Cut Glass. 


Hm me Hm H 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


JEWELERS. 
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STRASSBERGER’S 


CONSERVATORY 
2200 Se. Lew: Ave., OF MUSIC. 


Southwest Branch—Corner of Grand and Cleveland Aves. 


Most Complete and Best Music School in the West. 


Established 1886, 


OPEN ALL YEAR, 30 Competent Teachers in All its Branches. O/PLOMAS 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


AWARDED. 


Deportment and Dancing Academy reopens September 25th—at 2200 St. Louis Ave. 





LACLEDE MUTUAL 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE CoO. 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


Chartered January 14th, 1860. 


TELEPHONES. 
Main 2992 sy 


RIALTO BUILDING 


A 1726 


DIRECTORS 


J. B. C. Lucas, President. 
Won. NORRIS. ANTON C, STUEVER. 
THOS. F,. FARRELLY. 


H. lL. HAYDEL, Secretary. 
Wo. H. SwIFT. 
ERNEST MARSHALL. 


J. W. DAUGHERTY, 
Vice- President and Manager. 








FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 











BOOKS}: 


All the late Cloth 
and 5 gd Bound 
Books can be 
found at 


} ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


807 NorrtrH Fourtn Sr. 





Englander, although of New England stock. 
Born at Mobile, Alabama, where his father 
was Chief Justice of the State, and died when 
his son was but ten years old, Mr. Hitchcock 
was educated at Yale University, which be- 
stowed on him, in 1875, the degree of doctor 
of laws. He cameto St. Louis, like Stephen 
Brice, early in the fifties, entered a leading 
law office, and was examined for entrance to 
the bar by Hamilton R. Gamble, Chief 
Justice of Missouri. Meanwhile, again, like 
Stephen, he busied himself with journalism, 
and was assistant editor of the St. Louis 
‘melligencer. He made his mark in the 
community at large by a brilliant address he 
delivered in 1860, on behalf of the candidacy 
of Abraham Lincoln. With an insignificant 
alteration or two, the description at page 260 
of “The Crisis” might apply to Mr. Hitch- 
cock: “While waiting for the speaker of the 
evening, who was half an hour late, Mr. 
Tiefel called loudly for Mr. Brice. Many 
citizens in the hall were astonished at the 
cheering which followed the mention of this 
name. Mr. Brice is a young lawyer with a 

quiet manner and a determined face, who 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
| ARCHITECT 


Wainwright Bldg 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
High-grade Do- 
mestic, Ecclesias- 
tical, Monumental 
and "Municipal 

Architecture, 





book of fac- ahalle 
tostininaial letters of reference. 











has stood the test of 
forty years; ladies will 


have no other, because 
Pozzoni’s is pure, 
healing to the skin, 
removes freckles and 


is harmless. Sample 
and beautiful booklet 
on application to . 

















FAUST € SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


We Control 
and 
Operate 


Delmar Garden. 
PLACES. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 





Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. : 
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Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 


Guaranteed Fast Colors. Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8@ USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. vt vt vt 


Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Silk, superb and Unequaled. 


Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. 
BGP Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the. World. 3g 
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has sacrificed much to the party’s cause this 
summer. ... He had hardly begun to 
speak before he had the ear of everyone in 
the house. Mr. Brice’s personality is pre- 
possessing, his words are spoken sharply 
and he has a singular emphasis at times 
which seems to drive his arguments into the 
minds of his hearers.” 

Like Stephen, Mr. Hitchcock did not parti- 
cipate in the early doings of the war. Ap- 
pointed Judge-Advocate by General Sherman, 
he accompanied that leader on his march 
through Georgia, and was present at the 
celebrated meeting between Johnston and 
Sherman. To him was intrusted the im- 
portant duty of carrying the dispatches to 
President Lincoln at Washington. Mr. 
Hitchcock was a lifelong friend of Mr. 
Yeatman, and for nearly fifty years they 
attended the same Second Presbyterian 
Church. No two men could be found better 
qualified to give a vivid description of 
Lincoln as an Executive, for they were both 
brought into intimate relations with him at 
critical periods. 

It is quite natural that Sherman should 
enter into the story as president of a St. 
Louis railway. He took up his quarters, on 
All Fools’ Day, 1861, in a house on Locust 
street, near Tenth, and therefore only a 
stone’s throw from the Carvel residence of 
the story. The stables of the Fifth Street 
railway were at Bremen, on the Bellefon- 
taine road, four short blocks from Mr. 
Yeatman’s house, which he called “Bel- 
mont,” and where Anne Brinsmade gave her 
ball. In the stirring months which fol- 
lowed, he often paced up and down in front 
of his office, attached to the stables, in 
company with Col. John O’Fallon, and de- 
plored the sad times evidently in store for 
the country. Later on the stables became 
an engine-house when the cable superseded 
horse traction; and so helped to darken the 
locality with smoke. Regrets over the 
change are found scattered through the 
pages of the story. The cable gave place to 
electricity only a year ago. 

In respect to South St. Louis and 
patriotic Germans of the type of Eugene 
Richter, the writer in the American Illus- 
trated Methodist Magazine takes the view of 
the Mrrror’s original review of “The 
Crisis,” that the character was drawn from 
Maj. Leo Rassieur, who, as a boy, made 
enthusiastic Union addresses and broke up a 
meeting that was on the verge of declaring 
for secession. Much of the information 


regarding the South St. Louis Germans was 
obtained by the author from Mr. Charles 
Nagel,a prominent St. Louis lawyer, who for 
many years has been identified with educa- 
tional and other enterprises. 

The article in the American Illustrated 
Methodist Magazine is illuminated with many 
interesting photographs of places mentioned 


in the novel, and it would be a good idea for’ 


St. Louisans to bind the article and pictures 
into the volume as issued by the Macmillans. 
Fe 
COMMUNICATIONS. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Last Tuesday fully exemplified the fact that 
St. Louis is still a provincial town instead ofa 
metropolitan city. A really creditable parade 
was spoiled by the crowd pressing upon it so 
that reviewers and paraders were a common 
mass. There were fewor no policemen along 
the line of march, and at Broadway and Wash- 
ington avenue the procession could barely 
squeeze through in a single file. A year ago 
the writer was in Chicago on Labor Day. The 
parade was policed from start to finish, and no 
spectator was permitted to step off the side- 
walk. Order prevailed along the route, and the 
expense of the paraders was fully compensated 
by the care they received and facilities offered 
for showing at their best. Our militia, Veiled 
Prophets, Knights Templar, and other marching 
bodies get the same kind of a deal and will, 
until we havea chief of police who understands 
his duty in this respect, and performs it. 

Knocker, 

Aug. 2, 1901. 

Fs 
A TIMELY PROTEST. 





To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Permit me to express appreciation of your 
very able criticism of World’s Fair affairs— 
particularly your advocacy of a freer output of 
news through the medium of the papers. 

Perhaps in your wielding of your little ham- 
mer, it might be a good plan to take a knock 
at your esteemed contemporaries, the G/ode and 
Republic. The partly-digested matter they are 
spewing over their editorial pages, regarding 
political corruption in Missouri, does not alone 
offend the eye; it turns the public stomach, 

Very truly yours, 
W, E. Rolfe, 

Aug. 27, 1901. 
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Solid gold watches, gold filled watches, 
gun metal watches, nickel watches, chat- 
elaine watches for ladies, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

se et 

STUPENDOUS PROBLEMS: Smith—“What 
makes so many people crazy to get into 
society?” Brown—“Well, what makes so 
many other people crazy to keep them out?” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 





THE LAST LEAF. 





I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


. They say that in his prime, 
Kre the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

Aud he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh, 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


et Ft 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 
et Ft Ut 
Hocus—“What happened when you told 
your mother-in-law to mind her own busi- 
ness?” Focus—“I don’t exactly know. 
When I recovered consciousness I was in 
he hospital.”— 7it-Bits. 
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Away back, months ago, when you 
were planning your summer things, 
we were planning your autumnals. 


While you were just thinking of 
mountains, shores, tinkering up your 
trunk and poring over railroad time- 
tables, fabric artists were designing 
styles and looms were weaving the 
fabrics that now lay on our counters. 

Handsome fancy worsted cassi- 
meres and cheviots predominate in the 
fabrics shown—dainty combinations 
of brown and olives in Oxford mix- 
tures—minglings of almost invisible 
reds, greens and blues give the fabrics 
a swell look. 

Suits possessing the MacCarthy- 
Evans touch of tailoring $25 to $45 
each. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HIRSCH’S 
HAIR DRESSING. 
3528 Olive St. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Manicure Parlors, 



























A ticket-collector on a railway got leave to 
go and get married, and was given a pass 
over theline, On the way back, he showed 
to the new collector his marriage certificate 
by mistake for his pass. The latter studied 
it carefully, and then said: “Eh, mon, 
you’ve gota ticket fora lang, wearisome 
journey, but not on the Caledonian Rail- 
way.” — 7it-Bits. 
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TO THE MODERN HEROINE. 





There was a time when you, fair maid, 
Was languishing and gentle. 

Your heart quite ruled your pretty head, 
And you were sentimental! 


You had the most enchanting way 
Of falling in a swoon 

Just as the hero in the scene 
Stept—not one whit too soon! 


A trifle frivolous you were, 
Perhaps a bit flirtatious. 
But gentle to the last degree, 

And fascinating—Gracious! 


No more in ringlets curls your hair, 
For curls are out of fashion, 

And with them fainting, too, has gone; 
You now fly in a passion 







At the mere thought of sentiment; 
The head now rules the heart, 

Since novel writers, one and all, 
Have given you the part 


Of lady-hero, brave and bold, 
A leader of the fray. 

It matters not if on the land 
Or on the sea you stay. 


O tell the writers of to-day 
We’re tired of blunderbusses, 

Of iadies fair in man’s attire, 
Of massacres and fusses; 


Give us an old-time love affair 
With maiden sweetly coy. 
We want a tender, loving girl, 
And not a rough tomboy; 


We're tired of the dashing maid. 
We want a girl who cries; 

We want a girl with fluffy hair 
And lovely, big blue eyes. 


A little sweetheart made for love, 
A man of proper size, 
A novel full of sentiment— 
Not history in disguise. 
Celia Myrover Robinson, in New York Sun. 
ee 
IN THE MILLENNIUM. 





“I called about my personal taxes,” said 
the wealthy citizen. “I was referred to 
room 44,” 

“Yes, sir,” said the official, courteously. 
“I am the man you want to see.” 

Under the old system the wealthy citizen 
would have been referred, in succession, to 
half-a-dozen men who would not have known 
anything about the matter, and having, at 
last, found the right party, would have had 
some trouble in making the right party take 
a languid interest in his existence. But this 
was the Millennium. 

“What is the trouble?” 
pleasantly. 


asked the official, 


“In the first place,” said the wealthy 
citizen, “I am in some doubt whether my 
taxes are payable in New York or in 
Westchester county. I have consulted 


eminent lawyers, and the weight of opinion 
is in favor of New York; and, as the tax 
rate is higher in New York, my own incli- 
nation is to pay my taxes here, because, 
now that we are in the Millennium, I would 
not care to have my conscience suspect me 
of tax-dodging. However, to remove all 
scruples, I thought I might pay taxes both 
in New York and in Westchester.” 

“I hardly think—now that we are in the 
Millennium—that Westchester would accept 
the money under the circumstances,” said 
the official. “However, that is not a matter 
within my jurisdiction. You will have to 









settle it with your conscience and with 
Westchester.” 
“Yes. But that is not the principal point 


I wished to discuss with you. You have 
assessed my personal property at $873,500. 
I have no doubt that your appraiser is a 
most careful, skillful and conscientious 
man—as, indeed, all our officials are and 
have been since the Millennium set in—but 
I think he has made a mistake in this case. 


I have made a careful inventory of my per- 


sonal property and I am convinced that it is ° 


worth $100,000 more than your figure.” 

“We have an inventory, also,” said the 
official. “Suppose you go over it and find 
out where the difference is.” 

“TI shall be obliged if you will allow me to 
do so,” said the citizen. 

After a long and careful examination he 
said. 

“I have found out where the difference is. 
I have an extremely valuable painting—a 
Velasquez—which your appraiser values at 
$2,000. Now, this painting is a genuine 
Velasquez, and is worth $100,000 if it’s 
worth a cent.” 

The official smiled. 

“The assessor spoke to me about that,” 
he said. “I am very sorry to say anything 
to hurt your feelings and I would not 
think of doing so if stern duty did not 
demand it. But our appraiser says that 
your picture is merely a very clever imita- 
tion. He is positive that it is not a genuine 
Velasquez.” 

“Nevertheless, and with all due respect 
to your appraiser, I am sure itis a genuine 
Velasquez, and I insist on paying taxes on 
it at an assessment of $100,000.” 

“We could not accept such a payment,” 
said the official, pleasantly but firmly. 

“Then I shall be obliged to appeal to the 
courts. I shall apply fora mandamus to 
compel the city to receive the money.” 

“Very well, sir. The city will resist the 
claim to the bitter end. It is unfortunate 
that litigation cannot be avoided; but the 
courts will decide, and each side will have 
the satisfaction of having defended what it 
believed to be right.” 

Shaking hands cordially, the wealthy citi- 
zen bowed himself out, remarking pleasant- 
ly that he would have the papers served at 
once.— William E. McKenna, in Puck. 

ee Ft 

Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

Fe 


SIR THOMAS AND HIS TWOPIGS. 





It seems strange that among the multi- 
tudinous live stock brought over by the 
Shamrock and Erin as mascots, a pig should 
not be included. Sir Thomas Lipton’s first 
success was made by two of these animals. 
He owned a little grocer’s store in Glasgow 
and one day the people of that staid city 
were surprised to see two fat, white hogs 
led through the streets, each decked with a 
big flag bearing the words, “Lipton’s Or- 
phans.” A Highland piper guided them, 
and eventually led them to Lipton’s store. 
This made his shop the talk of “Glesgie,” 
and Sir Thomas’ good fortune dates from 
that happy advertisement. 

Fe SF 

RECOGNIZED: St. Peter—“Well sir, what 
have you to say about yourself?” The new 
comer—“I regret to report—” St. Peter— 
“Why, it’s Kitchener! Come right in, Gen- 
eral.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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piece of the shoemaker’s art. 
WE ARE SHOWING 
All Widths, 
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5) TRADE MARK 
The Best Shoe for Women. 


In the features of comfort and fashionable appearance, it has no 


“Sorosis” is made in exclusive shapes and kinds for all seasons 
and all occasions; is pertection in every respect and the master- 


All Styles, 
$3.50 Per Pair. 
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DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
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NEW FALL STYLES. 
All Sizes, 





A TIMID LOVER. 





HE: I hope we are alone. 

SHE: Don’t you think we are? 

HE: I don’t know. I must say, while I 
think of it, that your mother’s house party is 
a great success in every respect but this one, 
and that is, that to get even a moment with 
you has hitherto been impossible. 

SHE: But house parties are not intended 
for that purpose. 

HE: I’m not so sure of that. 
lightful little summer house this is! 
hear voices? 

SHE: I think not. 

HE (peering through the lattice-work): I 
must have been mistaken. Shall I sit beside 
you? 

SHE: If you like. 

HE: I cannot get over it, to think that we 
are really alone. I—was that a noise? 

SHE: Nothing but the wind. 

HE: I thought some one crunched among 
the bushes. 

SHE: You mustn’t be so nervous. 

HE: I am,I confess. It annoys me to 
think that we may be interrupted, and there 
is somuch— 

SHE: You needn’t have the slightest fear 
of that. 

HE: Indeed! You seem confident. 

SHE: I am. I told every one to keep 
away from here this afternoon.—New York 
Life. 


What a de- 
Do I 


Se ad 
ENGAGING FRANKNESS : — Millie — “She 
told him everything.”  7i/lie—“What can- 
dor!” Millie—“And what a memory!”— 
Pick-Me-Up. 











q All 
styles 
and sizes. 
Awarded First Prize 
Paris Exposition 1900. 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 
GE LAAN ANT, OREN 
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are now being received daily, 


The best sellers last week 
were— 


The Crisis—Churchill, : 
D’ri and I—J. Bachelor. 

Sister Teresa—Moore. M 
Jack Raymond—Voynich. : 
Graustak—McCutcheon. 

Tarry Thou Till I Come. 


These, and all other new 
books, here, cheaper than any- 
where else in St. Louis. 


Our Special Sale of Standard 
Books is still in full swing. 


GRAND ENDER 
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Broadway and Washington. Y| 
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Chemical Cleaning Works 
MILLS & AVERILL, 


Broadway and Pine. 
BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
L. PEST RBA 
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20 Quartered 
: Oak 
Dressers— 


full swell, 





32x26 














beveled 
French plate 


—price 


$15.00 
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Dressing Tables. 


50% OF THEIR REGULAR SELLING PRICE. 


25 Iron Beds, like cut, 

3 feet wide ........... ystepcacta seated 
200 Iron Beds, like cut, 

3 feet 6 inches wide............... 


75 Iron Beds, like cut, 
4 feet 6 inches wide 
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LOCUST. 


We Offer the Greatest Inducements 


Ever made to our patrons in Iron Beds, Oak Dressers, Oak and Mahogany 
The prices we are making on this lot of goods are about 
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make of high quality. 

kes They cannot be duplicated 3 

after quantity named is 

sold. 

kes’We do not indulge in 

fake Sales. i 
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£0 Mahogany Dressing 
Tables, 40 Golden Oak 
Dressing Tables, 24x20 


beveled French Plate— 
base 87 inches 
long—price $12.50 











75 Quartered 
Oak 
Dressers, 


full swell, 





34x28 











beveled 


French plate, 
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price 


$18.00 














OUR SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES !S UPON SHOW. 
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A LESSON TO TAT TLERS. 





A lesson on the evils of talebearing and 
how an English schoolmaster regarded it, is 
conveyed by Irving Montagu, the war 
artist, in a reminiscence of his school days. 
lalebearing, or “peaching,” is considered 
among boys the most dishonorable of of- 
fenses, and young Montagu was duly im- 
pressed by this fact, as the story goes on to 
show: 

Ten fellows were absent; they had gone 
to Bradley’s farm, out of bounds, and were 
caught red-handed in the possession of illicit 
stores by “the doctor.” Seven were inter- 
cepted at the cross-roads, laden with sup- 
plies; they were interrogated as to the names 
of the other three, and, with a sneaking 
hope of lightening their own punishment, at 
once gave them up. 

The other three were Tom Beresford, 
Nipper Watkins and your humble servant, 
better known in those days as Peg Montagu. 

Then came the query to the trembling 
three: 

“Who were the other seven?” 

We fondly hoped that they had escaped, 
looked first at one another, then at the doc- 
tor; noone spoke. Threats followed, but 
we stood to our guns, and returned to the 
school still in custody. 

The great bell was rung at an unwonted 
hour, and the silence was painful as the 
portentous step of the doctor was heard ap- 
proaching. Mounting his rostrum he called 
out: 

“Beresford, Watkins, Montagu, stand 
out! Do you still refuse to give up the 
names of those boys who were with you out 
of bounds?” 


“Yes, sir,” in a sort of loud whisper. 

“Very well, I give you five minutes to 
decide.” 

And then came the most fearful five 
minutes we had ever experienced. At the 
end the doctor said: 

“Will you give up those names” (an 
awful pause), “or do you absolutely refuse 
to do so?” 

We felt as if about to place a fusee at a 
given moment to a barrel of gunpowder, as 
we replied: 

“We refuse to give them up, sir.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor, in a voice 
of thunder, “since that is the case there is 
only one course to follow. Come up here, 
each of you, and let me” (another awful 
pause) “shake you by the hand and congrat- 
ulate you on having held on as you have 
done, in spite of prospective penalties, as a 
matter of school-boy honor. I congratulate 
you, I say, on having refused to give up the 
names of those other fellows, who, to save 
themselves, were only too ready to give up 
yours.” 

How those rafters rang again, as the dear 
old doctor gave us that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten lesson! When the excitement had some- 
what subsided, he concluded by addressing 
the remaining seven: 

“I have no punishment to give you, ex- 
cept it be by expressing a hope that you 
may not be so ready on a future occasion to 
screen yourselves at the expense of others.” 
— Youth's Companion. 


Fe 


Far WorsE.— Wife (bitterly): “You de- 
ceived me when you married me.” Husband: 
“I did more than that—I deceived myself.” 


OUR GREAT COLLEGE POPULATION. 


To-day there are 629 universities and col - 
leges and forty-three schools of technology 
in the United States. The total value of the 
property possessed by institutions for higher 


-education amounts to $342,888,361, a gain 


of about 31 million dollars over the amount 
for the preceding year. The endowment 
fund amounts to $154,120,590. The total 
income for the year, excluding benefactions, 
amounted to $27,739,154: The value of 
gifts and bequests during the year 1898-1899 
amounted to $21,925,436. Some $2,500 is 
invested for each student who is now enjoy- 
ing the advantages of any of the institutions 
of learning. 

Classical courses claim by far the greater 
number of students—35,595 students out of 
the 147,164—while 21,860 were taking the 
general culture courses, 9,858 general 
science courses, 2,593 instruction in agricul- 
ture, 4,376 in mechanical engineering, 2,550 
in civil engineering and 2,320 in electrica 
engineering; 1,032 students were studying 
mining engineering, 627 architecture, 9,501 
pedagogy and 6,698 were taking business 
courses. 

The number of degrees conferred during 
the year for work done was 15,087—10,794 
on men and 4,293 on women. Thirty-eight 
different varieties of degrees were conferred, 
and in some cases only one candidate re- 
ceived a degree, musical doctor, for example. 
Seven hundred and thirty-five honorary de- 
grees were conferred. 

In 1872 the number of students to each 1 
million of population was 573; in 1880 it had 
increased to 770, in 1890 to 850, in 1893, to 


1,037, while in 1899 the number was 1,196. 
—Scientific American. 
ee 
THE AMERICAN INVASION. 





A writer in the London Daily Mail. thus 
pictures the domestic life of the average 
Englishman: “He rises in the morning 
from his New England folding-bed, shaves 
with American soap and a Yankee safety 
razor, pulls on his Boston boots over his 
socks from North Carolina, fastens his Con- 
necticut braces, slips his Waltham or Water- 
bury watch in his pocket, and sits down to 
breakfast. There he congratulates his wife 
on the way her Illinois straight-front corset 
sets off her Massachusetts blouse, and he 
tackles his breakfast, where he eats bread 
made from prairie flour, tinned oysters from 
the Pacific Coast and a slice of Kansas City 
bacon, while his wife plays with a slice of 
Chicago ox-tongue. The children are given 
American oats. At the same time he reads 
his morning paper printed by American ma- 
chines,and possibly on American paper. He 
rushes out, catches the electric tram (New 
York) to Shepherd’s Bush, where he gets 
ina Yankee elevator to take him on to the 
American-fitted electric railway to the city. 
At lunch-time he hastily swallows some cold 
roast beef that comes from a cow in Iowa, 
and flavors it with the latest New England 
pickles, and then soothes his mind with a 
couple of Virginia cigarettes. To follow his 
course all day would be wearisome. But 
when evening comes he seeks relaxation at 
the latest American musical comedy, and 
finishes up with a couple of ‘little liver pills’ 
‘made in America,’ ” 
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A BUILDING PROPOSITION: Cholly—“Why 
so quiet, Miss Grace? ”Grace (lightly )—“Oh 
I was building castlesin the air.” Cholly— 
“What did you use for a corner stone?” 
Grace—“A solitaire.”— Town Topics. 

et 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co, desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co, Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 





The attempt to assas inate President Mc- 
Kinley has temporarily upset Wall street 
calculations. Last Saturday morning, things 
looked rather “blue” for a while, and it was 
the common expectation that a sharp break 
could not be prevented. Concerted and 
needed action on the part of leading banks 
and financiers prevented a serious crisis, 
and, although every stock on the list reflected 


the shock which the abominable, heinous ~ 


deed of the anarchist produced, the market 
showed a remarkable power of resistance, 
when weak holdings were thrown overboard 
and stop-loss orders uncovered. Saturday’s 
decline would hardly have reached the di- 
mensions it did, if the bank statement had 
been in any way favorable, but, as it was, a 
further depletion of surplus reserves and re- 
newed fears of astringent money market, 
intensified the depressed feeling and caused 
a good deal of profitless and unneceesary 
liquidation. At this writing, indications are 
that the life of our president will be saved, 
thanks to modern surgical skill and science, 
and Wall street is, therefore, in a decidedly 
better mood, and inclined to resume buying 
again on a moderate scale. 

The intrinsic value of stocks was well 
demonstrated during the late crisis. If 
prices were inflated and unwarranted, 
Wall street would have seen a disastrous 
panic last Saturday, and liquidations been 
tremendous. The late action of the market 
also proved that the public is not much in- 
terested in proceedings at present, and that 
stocks are held by syndicates and pools, who 
are amply able to take care of their special- 
ties and confident that the country is still 
“all right.” The measures adopted by the 
New York banks were generally approved and 
did more good than Wall street is disposed 
to believe. Modern finance is controlled by 
common sense and calm, determined men, 
who are willing to preserve their own in- 
terest as well as those of the entire country. 
Sentimental factors, as was stated in these 
columns Jast week, are no longer considered 
in the affairs of finance and trade. 

The steady reduction in surplus reserves 
is not very encouraging from a bull stand- 
point, and regarded with more or less ap- 
prehension by timid holders. The banks 
now hold less than $7,000,000 in excess of 
lawful requirements, and indications point 
towards further depletion in the near future. 
There will, in fact, be no change for the 
better, so far as this feature is concerned, 
until about the middle of October. The 
only thing, it seems, that can prevent 
stringent money rates, is gold imports, and 
there is reason to believe that this kind of re- 
lief will be applied before October Ist. 
Sterling exchange is still falling, and is at 
present only a fraction above the gold-im- 
porting point. Call-money is quoted at about 
4 per cent., but will undoubtedly go higher. 
In view of these circumstances, the banks 
will not lend their aid in efforts to bull the 
market, and persistently rising prices will 
probably not be seen until November, when 
money shall be again returning to New York 
from the interior. 

Railroad earnings show no let-up in gains 
from week to week. While it is well known 
that less tonnage is now being moved than 
there was a year ago, rates are so well 
maintained and relations, under the “com- 
munity of interest” policy, so harmonious, 
that revenues continue to expand with 
marvelous regularity. The gross earnings 
of the Southern Ry., for the month of 
August, exhibit an increase of $318,000; the 
Missouri Pacific reports a gain, for the same 
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time, of $383,000. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio gained about $125,000 for the same 
month; the Louisville & Nashville $255,000; 
the Hocking Valley $55,000; the St. Louis 
& San Francisco $106,000, and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis $56,000. It will 
thus be seen that increases are well dis- 
tributed, and that every railroad in the 
United States is a “victim” of unparalleled 
prosperity. 

The steel strike appears to be a thing of 
the past. The Amalgamated officials are 
still trying to “save their faces,” but realiz- 
ing that they made a mistake in bucking up 
against the Morgan clique. The strike 
ended as had been predicted all along. It 
was based on a blunder, and therefore 
doomed from the start. The iron and steel 
trade is in a somewhat uncertain condition, 
although reports are still encouraging. We 
will know more about the actual trend of 
events two months hence. Current state- 
ments about prices and consumption and 
production should not be taken too seriously; 
they, as a rule, contain a good deal of rot 
and untruth. Early in 1900, commercial 
agencies still reported increasing demand 
for iron and steel, when, as was proved by 
the statements of Gates a few days after- 
wards, the trade was confronted with the 
serious question of over-production and 
accumulating stocks. 

The price of anthracite coal has been 
raised further since September Ist. The total 
advance, since May lst, last, amounts to 
60 cents per ton. Estimating the total pro- 
duction of anthracite coal, in the United 
States, at 50,000,000 tons per annum, the 


advance in prices amounts to an increase in 
profits of $30,000,000, an amount that can 
certainly not be sneezed at. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that everybody is anxious 
to load up with coal stocks, especially Erie 
and Reading, and that the impression is so 
universal that Morgan will soon make things 
hum in reference to these properties. 

St. Paul common made an exceedingly 
sharp advance from the low level of last Sat- 
urday, on rumors (apparently well founded) 
that the directors of the company, at their 
meeting on the 12th inst., will declare an 
extra dividend of at least 1 per cent. The 
surplus is big enough to permit of placing 
the stock, permanently, on a7 percent basis. 
The crops in the territory of the road have 
been excellent, and there is every reason to 
expect that the surplus for the fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1902, will be the largest in 
the company’s history. 

Stocks are being steadily absorbed, and, 
barring the unexpected, no material decline 
from the present level need be looked for. 
Union Pacific common and preferred, 
Southern Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Atchison 
preferred and common, St. Louis South- 
western preferred and common, Texas & 
Pacific are the most attractive among western 
and southwestern stocks. There is a big 
short interest in some of them and a good- 
sized advance is certain as soon as things 
have righted themselves once more. Don’t 
forget to buy Louisville & Nashville, South 
ern Ry., Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, Big Four Common, Lake Erie & 
Western and Nickel Plate issues. 

Pennsylvania is preparing to record a sharp 
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CITY OF 8ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 








June 1, 1965) 10244 —103 
Aprill , 1905)109 —110 
Apl 10, 1906/112%4 —113% 
Jun 25, 1907) C244 —103 
Ap! 10, 1908) oe —106 


Property (Cur.)6 
Renewal (Gd) 


2 Dec., 1909 —106 
” Ee July 1, 1918)112 —113 
“ “ae . 1, 1919}104 —106 
* “ June 2, 1920/104 —106 
““ St’r’g £100 4 Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
as (Gld) 4 Nov. 1, 1912/1074 —108% 
- ~  - Oct. 1, 1913)108 — 


as we 3.65 


3% 
Interest to seller. 
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ay 1, ees —106 
|Aug. 1, 1918}102% —10314 




















Total debt about...........-....c0-00 $ 18,856,277 
Assessment. $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. I I 
Funding 6........... F. A-|Aug. 1. 1903/1044 —105% 
" 5” F. A.|Feb. 1, 1921/102 —104 
School]  §&......:es00 F. A.| Aug. 1, 1908)/100 —102 
sie , a. A O.|Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
* 4 5-20...| M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
“ 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/108 —105 
x 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1004 —105 
“ eR M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}/105 —106 
“. Deen J. J.\July 1, 1921/101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price, 
Alton Bridge 58........0.-.--ccce---.-- 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.............------.- 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 |105 —105% 
Century Building 2d 6s............ 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building i cincatdl 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 909 — 95 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg..... 1928 

Laclede Gas Ist 5s...............-.... 1919 |1C8 -109 
Merchants Bridge Ist mortg 6s/ 1929 | 11544 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |113 —114% 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 —119 
Missouri Edison lst mortg 5s..) 1927 

St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st $s..) 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 95 — 95 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 | 99 — 9n 
St. L. ta and Hastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |10¢4— 10 














Union Dairy Ist 5s...................- 1901 {100 — 10 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 | 98 — 10 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s......| 1908 | 75 — 8 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 





American Exch../$*50|/June ‘01, 8 SA/255 —260 
Boatmen’s.......... 100/June'0l, 8%SA 
Bremen Sav........ 100)/July 19016 SA/265 —270 
Continental........ 1CO|June 'O1, 84%SA/237 —240 
Fourth National] 100)/May '01,5p.c.SA|275 —285 
Franklin...... ..... 100)June ‘Ol. 4 SA/177%¢........... 
German Savings| 100)July 1901,6 SA\.......... .3C0 
German-Amer.,...| 100|July 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
International... 100) June 1901 13% qy|!45 -—150 
Jefferson ............ 100) July 01, 3p.c SAj165 —180 
Lafayette...... ..... 100|/July 1901, 5 SA/S25 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100|/July 1901, 2 qy|237 —237 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Tune 1901,1% qrj235 —249 
Northwestern... 100) July 1901, 4 SA/130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/July 1901, 2% 
South Side ......... 100}May 190 -|-os- 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/July 1901, 8 SA|139 —142 
Southern com...../ 100/July 1900, 8SA.../110 —115 
tia Nant | ya BOL AS SUB = 
ational... u . ~-234 
*Quoted 100 for par, J al 








TRUST STOCKS. 


Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 





| Price. 





Commonwealth..| 100)Forming. ........ 33 —3'6 
June 01,S.A 3/276%—277 

July ’01, 2% qrj418 -419 
July 01, 2 qr...|319 --352 
00 15344 —156 
98.8, —..|370 —380 
Sept.’01 Mo 71c..1410 43 


STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 


















































Coupons. Price. 
Cass Av. & F. G.......| ........ eee, Sie Pee ener e 
/ “ae J.&J. {1912/102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... ..... J. & J. (1907/1609 —111 
JOMOTEOM AVG ccc-cccccse| DOG, BB |__| ccccocce.cccceese 
5s... M. & N. 2/1905|}105 —107 
Lindell 20s Ss -..| FE. & A. |1911/109 —1 
Comp. Heigts. 6s} J.&J. |1913)116 —116% 
do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.& F 1913)116 —116% 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. & N. |1896/105 —1C6 
re I | OF vsisctsacyessuace 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. |1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. {1 98 —103 
St. L. & HE. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
ES a J.&J. jl —107 
St. Louis lst 5s 5-20s}) M.&N. |1910/1003, —101¥ 
do Baden-St.L. 5s.) J. &J. [19 1 
St. L. & Sub a 95 — 98 
GO COM. BB s.ncccescces- F.& A. |1921/105 —106 
do Cable & Wt..6s.|; M. & N. |{1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /|1916|116 —116% 
Py S| eee IIE ss ceschescathess 
Southern Ist 6s, M. & N. |1904/104 —106 
“EF -) A Sie eres 1909/106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5 F.@ A. |1916/107 —108 
U. D. 25s 6s..... j. &D. |1918)122 —123 
United Ry’s Pfd.......) July ’011%..|...... - 

“ *“* 4p.c. 50s ic ol oe 8944 -— 8934 
eee | a ee a 26% — 26% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 

Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...| 25|July 1901 4 SA| 57% 58 














MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 








Par( Last Dividend " 

val. Per Cent. Bec te 

"100 ee ee 
Am.Lin OM Com | SEE rs 30 81 


=| alsa ee 

a -Fdry Co uly 1901 3....... 
an cr «pia 100 July 1901,134 qr. & — 8 

Bell Telephone...| 100| July 1901 2 qr... - eocanieieress 

Bonne Terre F.C| 100}May '%, 2......... © ore 
Central Lead Co.| 100) July 1901, MO..., : —131 














Consol. Coal....... 100) July, 1901 1....... 8 — 20 
Doe Bun Min, Co| 10/July 1901, MO 126 130 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) ....-.......-.--- sakes 25234 -255 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100)June 1901, 1..... * - p> 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) Feb.,’89. 1........ = 
Kennard Com.....| 100|Feb. 1901 A. 10...|103 —i09 
Kennard Pfd...... 100| Feb. 1901 SA3%.|102 —108 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Feb. 19012 p.c..| 92 --_ 94 
Laclede Gas, pt. 100| June 1901 SA.....| 99 101 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100) .....- ....--..--------- +4 - a 
Mo. Edison com..| 100) .............. --------- ~ a 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100|/July cl 1% oF 100 — 
Schultz Belting..| 100)July ‘Ol.qy 13.. 95 —100 
SimmonsHd 100|Feb., 1901, 8 AjloS —:63 
Simmons do pf...| 106) Feb. 1901, 3§SA 141 —145 
Simmons do z f.| 100|Mar. 19014 S.A.|!39 —141 
St. Joseph L. bo. 10|May 1901 1% qy 143, -- 15% 
St. L. Brew Pfd...| £10) Jan., 00,4 p. c..|47 —4£8% 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10)Jan., 99 3 p.c.|43 £4 
St. L. Cot. Comp] 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... § -- 25 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100|Dec., '95,2.......) 1 — 4 
St.1,. Transfer Co| 100|July 1901, 1 gr...) 72 —_75 
Union Dairy....... 100] Feb., 01, 14SA/110 —115 
Pee ro ey too Ti |i82 188 
"haus B e une . = -- 
bs Consolidated....} 50 — Sl 


* Coupler...... 


rise in the near future. An extra dividend 
will be declared again, and the stock is being 
accumulated in large blocks. There is like- 
wise good buying in Illinois Central and 
New York Central. 

wt 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Local securities sympathized in the relapse 
experienced by Wall Street,.and prices are 
generally lower. A humorous feature of 
proceedings last Saturday was the anxiety of 
holders not to offer anything for sale, for 
fear that some very rotten spots might be 
discovered. The local market is full of pit- 
falls forthe unwary. It is saturated too 
much withthe gambling spirit. The silly 
buying seems to proceed on the theory that 
everybody will have a chance to get out at 
the top-notch before the long-deferred result 
sets in and the bottom drops out. Everybody 
seems to have “tips” to buy something. 
The idea prevails that any old stock is good 
for a gamble. 

St. Louis Transit lost about two points, 
but has slightly recovered again, and is now 
quoted at 2614 bid, 264 asked. United 
preferred can be bought at 8144, while the 
4 per cent bonds are firm at 8934. Specu- 
lation in street railway stocks is heavy, and 
a good many light-waisted bulls have taken 
on more than is good forthem. They may 
have a severe attack of dyspepsia before they 
get through. 

Missouri Trust is being bought on the 
vague theory “that something is going to 
happen.” The stock is selling at 110 at 
this writing. Rumors are current that the 
management will be changed, and new 
blood infused into the directory. Ex-Gov. 
L. V. Stephens is mentioned as a presi- 
dential possibility. There are also stories of 
an increase in capital stock, of an absorption, 
etc., etc. 

Commonwealth Trust still has many 
friends. Itis selling at 313, and expected 
to go higher. State National is 180 bid; it 
is one of the few stock that are entitled to a 
further advance. Common is 310 bid, Third 
National 233 bid and Boatmen’s 208 bid. 
The trust company stocks are holding their 
own, but transactions have been small of 
late, perhaps for the reason that everybody 
interested in them is afraid to appear as 
an anxious seller. The flock of lambs must 
not be frightened. 

Money is in good demand. Local banks 
continue to draw funds from New York. 
Sterling exchange is lower, and quoted at 
4.8534. 

ee 

“That’s good counsel the new preacher 
gave us,” said the deaccn. 

“Which is?” 

“Love yer neighbor while he sleeps, but 
watch him while he wakes.”— Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 


tt 
Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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SERVANT GIRLS IN NORWAY. 





William E. Curtis, who is traveling in 
Norway, says that the servant-girl problem 
has been solved there, although he doubts 
whether a similar solution would be accepted 
by domestic servants in America. “In large 
cities like Bergen and Christiania,” he 
writes in the Chicago Record Herald, “there is 
a central employment bureau under the 
direction of the municipal government, and 
twice a year—one week before New Year’s 
Day, and one week before St. John’s Day, 
the twenty-fourth of June—there is a gen- 
eral change of servants by those who are 
dissatisfied with existing conditions, and en- 
gagements are made for the ensuing six 
months of the year. Families who want 
servants fill out blanks setting forth what is 
required, and the wages they are willing to 
pay. These are filed at the employment 
office, and are noted in a conspicuous man- 
ner upon a blackboard. Women or men in 
search of employment go to this bureau dur- 
ing the weeks named, examine the black- 
board, and apply to the clerk in charge for 
further information. If they desire to apply 
for a particular position they submit their 
recommendations to the clerk, and if he is 
satisfied he gives them a card to the lady of 
the house. That card is good for the day 
only, and must be returned by the lady of 
the house before the close of office hours. If 
the girl is engaged, the blanks upon the 
cards are filled out with a general statement 
as to her duties, the term of service and the 
wages agreed upon, and the card is filed 
away for reference, if necessary. If the 
lady of the house is not satisfied with the 
applicant she sends her away, and returns 
the card marked ‘not satisfactory’ to head~ 
quarters, with a request that other applicants 
be sent to her. If the applicant is satisfactory 
the lady of the house pays her a bonus of 
one krone or two kroner, called ‘hand 
money’—that is, she crosses her hand with 
silver as an evidence of good faith—and the 
girl agrees to report for duty within one 
week after New Year’s or Midsummer’s 
day, as the case may be. This is to allow 
her present employer an opportunity to fill 
her place. In some of the smaller towns 
the dates for changing servants are April 
14th and October 14th.” 

es Fe Ft 

The tollowing advertisement appeared in 
a recent issue of a Chicago paper: 

Wanted—A girl for general housework; 
union or non-union, any old kind; family of 
three adults and three children with nurse, 
and occupy small house at Sheridan Park, 
two blocks from N. W. Elevated; nice, large, 
airy room, with southwest breeze for girl; 
no washing or much of anything else to do; 
our girl quit yesterday because we invited 
some relatives to help us celebrate the 
Fourth; next Fourth, if the girl demands it, 
we will disown our relatives and renounce 
our country; wages, five dollars. —Fxchange 








ELMER B. ADAMS. 
WILLIAMSON BACON, 
CHARLES CLARK, 
HARRISON I, DRUMMOND. 
AUGUSTE B. EWING. 
DAVID R. FRANCIS. 
AUGUST GEHNER. 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS 


a 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, &7,000,000 
DIRECTORS. 


GEO. H. GODDARD, 

S. EK. HOFFMAN. 

CHAS. H. HUTTIG, 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES. 
WM. F. NOLKER. 

WM, D. ORTHWHEIN. 

H, CLAY PIERCE. 
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J. RAMSEY, JR, 
MOSES RUMSEY 
J.C. VAN BLARCOM. 
jULIUS S. WALSH, 
ROLLA WELLS. 
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Beginning at 2:30 P. M., Rain or Shine. 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 | 


THROUGH CARS ON OLIVE STREET, SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVENUE LINES. 
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RACING: 


DELMAR RAC 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





“Mrs. Dane’s Defense,’? Henry Arthur Jones’ 
latest production, will be the offering at the 
Olympic, commencing Monday evening, Sept- 
ember 16. Briefly, the story of the play runs 
thus: Mrs. Dane, a charming young widow, 
with an apparently unimpeachable reputation, 
suddenly made her appearance in the town of 
Sunningwater, near Loudon. She is received 
in the best society of the village, and by her 
beauty and charm succeeds in rousing the en- 
mity of the Mrs. Grundy of Sunningwater, here 
incarnate in the person of Mrs. Bulsom Porter. 
John Risby, nephew of Mrs. Bulsom Porter, tells 
the latter that Mrs. Dane reminds him of one 
Felicia Hindmarch, whom he met in Vienna and 
who was the heroine of a strange and dreadful 


adventure. Withont considering the possible 
effect of the relation, he tells his aunt 
the whole’ story. Meantime Mrs. Dane 


or Felicia Hindmarch,as she ‘really is,falls in love 
with Lionel Carteret,adopted son of a prominent 
awyer,and he with her. They are abont to be 
married when Mrs, Bulsom Porter, who has had 
a detective ferret out the entire past history of 
the widow, reveals all to father and son. Mrs. 
Dane denies everything and tells numerous 
falsehoods to defend herself, until finally she is 
caught in inextricable confusion, and just how 
only be ascertained by 
Miss Anglin is 


it all terminates can 
witnessing the performance. 
cast as the charming widow, Wallace Worsely as 
Lionel Carteret. Miss Kthel Hornick, Miss 
May Brooke, K. J. Backus and Stanley Dark are 
among other clever persons in the cast. 
ae 

‘The Burgomaster,’’ with its catchy, tuneful 
melodies, will be presented at the Century, com- 
mencing Sunday, September 15. Madeline 
Winthrop, a tall, stately beauty, essays the role 
of Mrs. Splurger. She should play the part quite 
effectively, as it is said that the Mrs, Splurger, 
of ‘The Burgomaster,”’ is really Miss Winthrop 
in private life. ‘‘The Tale of the Kangaroo” 
and the “Indian chorus” will doubtless be re- 
ceived with as much enthusiasm as they were 


last season, 


The “High Rollers,’ at the 
week, opened to a large audience, 
unusual strength, Some of the girls are very 
pretty, and perform their parts with pleasing 


Standard this 
The olio is of 


vivacity. John F, Clark scored a hit in his 
“turn,” which is on the J. W. Kelly order. Ab- 
bie Carleton and her living album were also 
quite entertaining. Dixon and Holmes give 


Seanlan, J. K. 
Dot Daven- 


clever impersonations of W. J. 
Kmmett and other famous actors. 
port, a dainty soubrette and Howe and Scott 
who sing, clog and cake-walk, among other 
good features, complete the exceptionally strong 
bill. ‘Che ‘Bon Ton Burlesquers” are underlined 
for next week. 


as 


Banda Rossa, the famous Italian §military 
band, will give one of its superb concerts at the 
Odeon, September 23. It is declared, unan- 
imously, that its technique is unrivaled. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other Kastern 
critics have accorded the Banda Rossa the most 
enthusiastic and the 
The quality of music, to the interpre- 


receptions highest 
praise. 
tation of which the organization is devoted, is of 


the very highest. 





Suburban 


Last Big Week! 
PAULINE HALL, 


Favorite Comic Opera Prima Donna. 
FOY AND CLARK, 
Uproarious Farce, ‘The Spring of Youth,” 
JOHNNY PAGE AND LA PETITE ADELAIDE, 


Comedian and Dancing Soubrette. 


O’MEER SISTERS, 
Kirst Time in St. Louis—Sensational Wire 
Walkers. 

CARLETON AND TERRE, 
Original Singing and Talking Comedians, 
THE LOCKOS, 

Foreign Novelty Performers. ; 
HOWARD BROTHERS, 

Concert Banjoists. 


ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN, 


New Series of Art Poses, 


All-Star Vaudeville! 


Kvery Afternoon at 3—Every Night at 8:30. 
Admission to Grounds Free, 





FAREWELL WEEK. 


ee 
Delmar opera co. 


(Special farewell programme next Sunday 
night) 


Tar and Tartar 


All the Delmar Favorites in the cast. 


Most successful season of summer opera 
recorded in the World’s Fair City. 





Opening of Odeon Season. 


BANDA ROSSA 


THE FAMOUS 


RED BAND OF ITALY. 


Most Celebrated in All Kurope. 
Fifty Musicians. E. Sorrentino, Conductor. 


ODEON, 
SEPTEMBER 23 to 29, Inclusive, 
Two Concerts Daily, 
Matinees, 25c to all parts of the house. 


Box seats, 50c. 
Evenings, 25c and 50c. Box Seats, 75c. 





18th ANNUAL 
ST. LOUIS 


EXPOSIT 


VISITED BY ENORMOUS CROWDS. 


In Art Galleries 
In Music Hall 


—600 PICTURES in OIL AND WATER COLORS; 
Owned and Loaned by St. Louisans. 


-BAND CONCERTS by SEYMOUR’S FAMOUS FIFTY 
—MASSED CHORUS or Solo Numbers Nightly. 


e 
—LIVING PICTURES of the LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
In Coliseum HERR GRANADA’S Famous High-Wire Performing Elephant 
“Topsy,” and Mlle. Vallecita’s Den of Performing Mountain Lions and Panthers. 


SPECIAL DISPLAYS 


— Philadelphia Commercial Museum’s Splendid Collec- 
tions of Mexican, Japanese and other Commercial 


Products. 
World’s Fair Plans, Diagrams and Initial Exhibits. 
Novel Commercial and New Mechanical Displays. 
ADMISSION TO ALL OF THE ABOVE—Adults, 25c; Children under 12, 10c; 


under 6, Free. 


THE STANDARD. 


THIS WEEK, 


THE HIGH ROLLERS 


EXTRAVAGANZA CO. 


In a Gorgeous Burlesque Conceit, 


THE RUNAWAY GIRL. 


A Kaleidoscopic Transcript Burlesque, MCTHUNDER’S BLUNDERS, and other features. 


NEXT 


WEEK 


BON TON BURLESQUERS, 





wt CEN TURY-# 


NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT 


The 
Burgomaster 


The Brightest and Cleverest—but 
what’s the need of praise? You 
remember it! 


Seats on sale at Century Box Office Thursday 
morning. 





MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 








204 N. FOURTH STREET 





OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, 


Popular Matinee Wednesday and Regular Mat 


inee Saturday. 


Lovers’ Lane, 


The New Clyde Fitch Play, 


Presented by 
WM. A. BRADY. 


Prices Special, 25c to $1.00, and no more. 





Established 1850. Telephone 1012 
THE OLD RBLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND OLEANING WORKS 

Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 
G14 OLive SrraarT 
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CRAWFORD’S 


Have some Grand Things to offer in New Fall and Winter Goods This Week. 
All the Balance of Summer Stuff will be moved This Week. 





LINENS. 


attention—Hotel Keepers, Res- 
taurant Keepers and Boarding-house 
Keepers—75 pieces German Dice Table 
Damask, full width and extra heavy 
quality, were 55c a yard, now, a yard.......40c 


Special 


100 dozen all linen full bleached 3-4 size 
dinner Napkins, were $1.98, now, a 


dozen $1.25 


2 cases full-size crochet Bedspreads, all 
hemmed and ready for use, were $1.15 


each, now, each 





89c 





J case twilled crash Toweling, red borders, 
special this week, a yas o..........cccseusssseeseneeseoeeee 5c 


125 silver bleached all linen bordered Table 
Cloth, hemmed and ready for use, 8-4 
sine, Wen SEB IIOP cine rene wee $1.35 


10 pieces 72-inch full bleached Table 
Damask in choice scroll designs, were 65c 





a yard, now, a yard... 





Wash Goods 


300 yards 32 inch light ground Percale, 
in stripes only, 15c quality, will close out 
the lot at, per yard..................- 5 A HES 5c 


500 pieces 31-inch wide dark ground 
Percale, in 100 different styles of red, 
black, navy and china blue grounds, 
suitable for wrappers and children school 





dresses. Bookfold. We offer them at, 
DO: SII cyicceccienistehitins sistearuiel dream apieniiienias 8ic 
500 yards of extra good quality in china 
blue Percale, in dots only, while they 
last will be sold at, per yard iC 





150 pieces 27-inch wide navy blue ground 
with white polka dot flannelette, fast 
colors, 8 {-3c quality, will close out the 
lot at, per yard 





All our remaining stock of 35¢ Madras in 
shitting and shirt waist styles are now 
reduced to, per yard. ....... 








Domestics. 


2 cases nine-quarter unbleached sheet- 
ing, for full size beds, a full round 
thread, actually worth 174¢c per yard, 


while they last, 
at {2 1-2c the yard. 


3 cases full width bleached sheeting, 
extra heavy, without dressing, regular 
22\¢6c quality, 

at 17 1-2c the yard. 


3,000 yards full yard wide unbleached 
muslin, were 6!4c the yard, 


now 4c per yard. 


2 cases yard wide bleached muslin, no 
dressing, excellent quality for general 
household use, worth 9c per yard, 


now 7 1-2c per yard. 


100 dozen ready made bleached pillow 
cases, size 42x36, made of one of the 
best brands of cotton, with no dress- 
ing, worth 15c each, 

now J0c each. 


150 dozen ready-made unbleached 
sheets, for full size beds, worth 50c 
each, our price to close, 


39c each. 


Leather Goods and Notions. 


New line beaded bags 


39c to $7.00 
Latest thing in girdle belts, 

50c to $3.75 
Net shopping bags, 

25c to $1.25 


Extra fine quality colored seal leather 
chatelaine bags 


25c. 


Ladies belt supporters 
10c worth 25c 


Crawford’s stockinet dress shields 


10c pair. 
Black sewing silk, 
2c a spool. 
Fine line white pearl buttons, all sizes, 
10 a card, 
Brook’s black and white cotton, 
2c a spool, 
Colored sewing silk, 
5c a spool, 








SILKS. 


20-inch all silk black Peau de Soie, 89c 
quality for 69c 


24-inch black Peau de Soie for, yard............... 98c 
Cannot match it for $1.39. 


22-inch French Peau de Soie, made by 
(Guinia) $2.25 quality for... ccc $1.29 
Do not miss it. 
YAMA-MAI, 
A New Silk for Lining. 


If not we know 





Do you use Yama-mai? 
’twould pay and please you to do so. 
’Tis a lining luxury in silk at a limited 
price, with no limit to its possibilities as 


an accessory to your gown. 19 inches, 


Persian Stripe Silks for waist silk made to 





sell at $1.00, our price........... 49 


19-inch all Silk Taffetas, full line new 


shades. Real 
EE aa ee 


our price 


.49¢ 


value 69, 


Shoe Department. 


MAIN FLOOR. 


Ladies’ Patent Leather Lace or Vici Kid, 
with medium or extended soles, medium 
ot Cuban heels, kid or patent leather 
tips; these shoes are cheap at $3.00— 
a eee $1.98 


At $2.98 we give you a Shoe that retails 
the country over for $4.00, made in all 
the new shape toes and heels, whole 
foxed, back stays, kid or patent leather 


ee 


tips, made in all patent, kid or vici kid, 

all new, fresh goods, with silk top ) 

facing, all sizes and widths 0.00.0... css $2.98 j 
ee 
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A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


When a woman makes up her mind to 
yield to temptation, unless you understand 
the feminine character very well, her de- 
meanor would not reveal her determination. 
When she makes up her mind that there is 
only one thing to do, and she intends to do 
it, she is as gay asachild with a new toy. 
She tights and fights the devil within her 
until, all at once, she questions, “Pourquoi? 
Cui bono?” Life is short—she determines to 
yield. And she goes to her moral death as 
blithely as the old Marquis of the French 
Revolution went to the guillotine. 

’Tis then the man holds back. The 
enormity of his offence begins to loom up 
before him just as the prize for which he 
has striven so hard is within his reach. 
’Twas always thus, and ever will be, world 
without end, amen. 

ad 

Madeleine turned the Madonna face of her 
dead mother to the wall. The eyes haunted 
her! She threw a pink kimona over her 
father’s portrait and buried her sister’s 
miniature in a far recess of the bureau 
drawer. She would just as soon they would 
not know, and their eyes had such an irri- 
tating way of staring reproachfully at her 
when Madeleine’s acts were such as would 
not meet with their approval. 

Madeleine hummed a bit of ragtime as she 
dressed. She never felt so merry in her 
life. It is so grand to feel that at last you 
have the courage todo and dare. She put 
on her daintiest lingerie, slipped her prettiest 
silk petticoat over her brown head, and laid 
her most fetching frock within easy reach. 

When the final coil was wound about her 
head, she crept carefully into her gown. 
Such a dear sweet gown—all pink and 
shining and with diaphanous guimpe and 
sleeves through which her arms and neck 
showed like pink-tinted pearls. Madeleine 
smiled contentedly at the charming image 
that smiled back at her. Another daub of 
powder on her classic nose, another brush 
to the smooth brown hair, and her lips parted 
on her white teeth as she laughed softly. 

Full of an expectant rapture that comes 
once only, in a first love, Madeleine waited 
for the summons that would tell her the cab 
was at the door. 

ad 

Nelson had never known her in such a 
She had always been so re- 
positively 


joyous mood. 
served, but to-night her spirits 
overflowed. 

“Third floor,” she said to the elevator at- 
tendant, before Nelson had an opportunity 
to indicate his preference. 

“I’m going to eat, and eat, and eat,” she 
said, as she slipped out of her raglan, “and 
we must have lots and lots of champagne, 
with eau de vie and every nice thing we can 
think of.” 

She went into the inner room and came 
back hatless. Nelson wished she had chosen 
the Grill instead of this place. What made 
her so different to-night?” 

Madeleine did not wait for his invitation 
to pull her chair close to his. Usually she 
sat straight and stiff opposite her companion. 
He remembered any number of little din- 
ners for two of that temperature. 

Madeline prattled gaily throughout the 
first course. Once he caught her sweet eyes 
looking at him with an expression in them 
that he had never seen there before. She 
laughed aloud at some inconsequent remark 
of Nelson’s, rose and stood above him as he 
mixed the salad dressing. She leaned over 
him and ran her cool fingers through his close- 


cropped hair. Every nerve tingled within 





him as she put her rosy hand on his shoul- 
der. 

“Go away,” he said roughly. 

Ah, how he longed to take her in his arms 
and kiss the lips that;were pouted so prettily, 
as she continued her innocent blandishments. 
She did not know, he thought, and he went 
on mixing the dressing with hands that 
shook. 

“What makes you so cross, so distrait, to- 
night?” asked Madeleine, “and 1 thought 
we’d have such a lovely time. I had made 
up my mind to enjoy every minute. But 
you—you are so cold.” 

Nelson had waited long for this moment. 
Through months of steady endeavor he had 
striven for this reward, and now it had come 
to him he could not take the gifts the gods 
vouchsafed. 

He knew so much: she, so little. Fancy 
a hardened man of the world feeling com- 
punction of this kind. Incredible! 

When the liqueurs and cafe were placed 
before them and the waiter’s leering face 
and downcast eyes had disappeared to return 
no more, even then he did not unbend. 

Madeleine stood behind him as he lighted 
his cigar, but she would not take a cigarette 
herself. 

“No, you don’t like it,” she said, “and 
I’m not going to do asingle thing to dis- 
please you to-night.” 

She put her arms around his neck. God! 
how hard it was for him not to turn and 
crush her to him ina mad embrace. But, 
dear little girl, he had not understood till 
then what she wasto him. He was years 
older than she. If his first child had lived 
she would have been nearly Madeleine’s 
age. And Madeleine must not become like 
those others he remembered. 

“Come, we must go,” he said coldly. 

“But it is only eleven,” she answered, tak- 
ing his watch from his hand. 

“Well, that is late enough.” 

He pressed the button for his check and 
told the waiter to call the cab. Then he 
helped Madeleine into her raglan, success- 
fully resisting his wild desire to fold her, 
coat and all, in his arms. She went into the 
inner room to don her hat. 

“Come,” she called, “see if my hat is on 
straight, please.” 

“Your mirror is a better judge than I,” he 
returned, and lighted another cigar. 

Madeleine, with all her vivacity departed 
and that wistful look in her brown eyes, was 
harder to turn from than Madeleine with all 
her joyousness. 

“I want to kiss you,” she said, “just one 
little friendly kiss.” 

He could not refuse that invitation, but he 
just brushed her lips with hisown. Even 
that careless contact was like a match to 
powder. 

“Come,” he said, crushing her hand al- 
most cruelly, “the cab is waiting.” 


ad 


Nelson, on his knees before the Unknown 
God, that night gave fervent thanks that he 
had been able to resist temptation; that 
Madeleine had been saved from herself. 


ed 


The girl tore her pretty gown as she dis- 
carded her clothes. 

She threw her silken hose and dainty 
shoes into a corner of the cupboard. 

“I hate him—hate life—hate everything,” 
she murmured. 

Then she turned the portrait of her mother 
so that the face again looked at her. The 
eyes seemed to smile at the daughter’s up- 
turned face. 

“You can smile,” said the girl, “but it 





The Mirror 


isn’t my fault that they’re not tears instead.” 

And Madeleine cried herself to sleep. 

San Francisco Town Talk. 
FF 

Fine diamonds and other precious gems at 
owest prices, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway, corner Locust. 

et 

A rush to the nuptial altar and to the 
Spanish grammar are two distinctive features 
of the wholesale appointments of teachers 
for the Philippines, as developed by corre- 
spondence between appointees and the in- 
sular division of the War Department. The 
number of college graduates, whose first act 
after receiving their appointments was to 
enter the matrimonial state and forward to 
the department requests for transportation 
for wives, is said to have been appalling. 
The accommodations on board the transports 
were strained by the list of teachers alone. 
Ingeniously worded letters began to come 
in, however, directly after the appointments 
were sent out, the teachers setting forth that 
in view of their expected long absence in a 
foreign country they concluded to marry 
young women to whom they were engaged, 
and desired to have their wives accompany 
them. The regular order in this regard is 
that a person directly dependent upon a 
teacher may be furnished passage upon a 
transport only if practicable. In spite of 
the straits to which the new conditions re- 
duced the service, none of the brides were 
left at home or compelled to cross the Paci- 
fic on other than a government vessel. 


ae 
The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
“— and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
uw WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuUP.” 180— 


THE UNIVERSITY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895, 
BOARDING and DAY Departments. COM- 
PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
16th to September 15th. FALL TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-’03. 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
says: 

“I give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.”’ 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 
Avenue A.,, Ithaca, N, Y. 








Sate, am 

Many ladies are disfigured with a 
growth of hair on the face, neck or 
arms. Some have tried worthless rem- 
edies, while others have braved the 
electric needle only to be scarred for 
life. Science has at last discovered a 
harmless remedy which gives perma- 
nent relief—it is DERMATINO. 
Other remedies do not reach the root— 
Dermatino does. When tired of failures, 
try this wonderful remedy; it will rid 
you of your affliction forever at small 
expense. It never fails, 


It costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Write for FREE 
booklet and testimonials. 


Dermatino Co., Dept. A-8, St. Louis, Mo 








“And they gathered themselves together 
in cities,”’ 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN_1900. 





The growth in the population of a country 
and the manner of its distribution among 
cities, villages and the rural districts is a}. 
ways an interesting field for study and in- 
vestigation. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


‘““Four-Track Series’? No. 13 gives the popu- 
lation of allcities in the United States of more | 
than 8,000 inhabitants according to the cen- 
sus of 1900, and a comparative table showing | 
the population in 1890, It also contains two 
maps in colors, 





1900”’ sent free, post-paid to any address on 
receipt of a postage stamp by George H, 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central Railroad, 
Station, New York. 


TheBestRouteTo 
NEW YORK 


VinThe 


| 

| 

A copy of No. 13, “‘Urban Population in | 
Grand entra | 

u 


























SCENIC [EACLE 
LINE |MUGueEl 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 


Enquire of Local RR.Agent or write to 
GEO A.CULLEN. G.WPA. 
103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO 


WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles, 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 


COMPLETE OUTFIT of ¢ 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 
Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered [ree 
of extra — anywhere. Send for Samples. 
Agents wanted, 100 Calling Cards 35c. 

Thos. P. Smith & Co., 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 
































16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and Genera! De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
K. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 
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HUMORS OF A STRIKE. 





ere is, as a rule, little that is humorous 
strike, says the San Francisco Argo- 

But a recent strike in Columbus, O., 
humorous and at the same time so ex- 
traordinary that it seems almost incredible. 
It sounds as if it took place in Topsy-turvy- 
dom instead of in the United States of 
America. It would make a good libretto 
for one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s crazy 


1S Si 


operettas. ; 
This is the story of the Columbus strike: 


C. M. Jones is editor and proprietor of the 
Columbus Press-Post—that is, he was. 
The paper is now apparently being edited by 
almost everybody but the editor. It seems 
that Editor Jones got into trouble with his 
city editor. The city editor is a member of 
the Newspaper Writer’s Union. Now it 
has long been a grievance among newspaper 
reporters that they are not so well treated as 
the printers, because they have no union. 
On the other hand, the printers have a 
union whichis the most powerful and pros- 
perous trades-union in the country, with the 
possible exception of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. The reporters 
have attemptedto form unions. But they 
are like ropes ofsand. Unions of unskilled 
laborers will not stick. That is what is the 
matter with the striking unions in San Fran- 
cisco. After all this fight is over, the iron- 
workers will still be linked in unions when 
the sand-teamsters, the stevedores, and the 
longshoremen are again working each man 
for hisown hand. There is an “art and 
mystery” toacraft. And there are tradi- 
tions that make the skilled craftsman stand 
by his brother craftsman ina union. It is 
not so with the unskilled laborer. Hence 
the impossibility of making a reporters’ 
union. The reporters were afraid of one 
another—and with reason. So they finally 
decided to organize under the wing of the 
printers. 

In every union printing-office there is a 
star-chamber body called “the chapel,” pre- 
sided over by a “father.” The foreman 
represents the employer, the father of the 
chapel represents the printers. Whenever 
there is a question at issue, the printers in- 
variably take their orders from the father of 
the chapel instead of the foreman. So in 
the office of the Press-Post, the reporters 
organized as a newspaper writers’ union 
under the protection of the printers’ chapel. 

Editor Jones found City Editor Marshal 
unsatistactory for various reasons. First, 
he had criticised some court-house officials 
who were friends of Editor Jones; and sec- 
ond, he had been “scooped” by the other 
Columbus papers on a railroad wreck; they 
had run the wreck with “scare-heads,” 
and City Editor Marshall had not run it at 
all. Therefore Editor Jones requested 
Marshall to resign. Marshall refused. 
Editor Jones then informed him that he was 
discharged. Marshall at once ordered a 
strike, and Newspaper Writers’ Union, No. 
2, walked out. Editor Jones attempted to 
parley with them, and offered to secure an- 
other editor. They refused to return unless 
Marshall was replaced. Thereupon Editor 
Jones broke off negotiations, got ten young 
men from the State University as reporters, 
edited their copy himself, and it was sent to 
the composing-room. The father of the 
chapel walked to the imposing-stone, rapped 
thereon with a mallet, a chapel meeting was 
held, and the printers stopped their work. 
The father ofthe chapel informed Editor 
Jones that if the non-union copy was not re- 
moved from the hook the printers would 
strike. Editor Jones took back his non- 
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union copy. That day the Press-Post did 
not come out. The next day Editor Jones 
sent the paper to press without any local 
news, filling it up with narratives of the 
low-necked gowns at Newport, snake stories, 
accounts of the shocking attire worn by the 
young women at Long Branch, and other 
refined and pleasing miscellany of the kind 
usually found in the Sunday supplements of 
great daily newspapers. Unfortunately 
Editor Jones, feeling somewhat embittered 
over the situation, wrote with his red right 
hand a savage editorial on the labor question 
and sent it in tothe printers. Not being lo- 
cal news, and being written by the editor 
and proprietor, it might be supposed that 
they would print it. Not so. Again the 
the unfortunate editor was informed that he 
must withdraw his non-union copy, or the 
printers would strike. Editor Jones with- 
drew his editorial. 

At last accounts the Pi ess-Post is still run- 
ning without the local news, and Editor 
Jones is beseeching President Lynch, of the 
International Typographical Union, to de- 
vise some means by which he may be al- 
lowed to get his paper out. 

So the question may be asked, Who is 
editing the Columbus Press-Post? Is it the 
proprietor, Editor Jones? or is it the dis- 
charged employe, City Editor Marshall? 
or is it the Newspaper Writers’ Union, No. 
2? or is it the father of the Columbus 
printers’ chapel? or is it the president of the 
International Typographical Union of North 
America? 

ee 
THE DRUMMER SCORED. 





DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER [to Commercial 
Traveler, sitting by an open window|—Excuse 
me, sir, but that window is very annoying. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER [pleasantly]—I'm 
sorry, but I’m afraid you’ll have to grin and 
bear it. 

DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER—I wish you 
would close it, sir. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER—Would like to 
accommodate you, but I can’t. 

DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER—Do you refuse 
to close that window, sir? 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER—I certainly do. 

DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER—If you don’t 
close it, I will. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER—I’]] bet you 
won’t. 

DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER—If I go over 
there I will. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER—I’ll give you 
odds you won’t. 

DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER—I’]l ask you 
once more, sir, will you close that window? 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER—No, sir; I will 
not. 

DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER —[ getting on his 
feet|—Then, I will, sir. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER—I would like to 
see you do it. 

DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER [placing his 
hands on the objectionable window|—I’ll show 
you whether I will or not, sir. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER [as Disagreeable 
Passenger tugs at window|—Why don’t you 
close it? 

DISAGREEABLE PASSENGER [getting red in 
the face |—-It—appears—to be stuck. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELER—Of course it is. 
I tried to close it before you came in. 

[And then the Disagreeable Passenger felt 
foolish, and the other passengers chuckled 
audibly. |— Tit-Bits. 

Fe et 

Tea sets, chests of silverware, cutlery, 
sterling silver tableware, at Mermod & Jac- 
card’s, Broadway, corner Locust. 








Sonnets to a Wife. 


By Ernest McGaffey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 
utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 
advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
are noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Rebiew of August 10th, 1901, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet. There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet it is by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” of Mrs, Browning, but this series stands to-day asthe single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than as a lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
“Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?” 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard en 1 fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some of the others. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers. 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a: model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 
ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 




















TO, THE SUMMER RESORTS 


OF THE 


NORTH, EAST AND WEST 
At Very Low Excursion Rates. 


All principal through trains are made up of Brand New 


Broad 


combination and Sleeping Cars. 


Vestibuled Observation Cafe, 


Reclining Chair, 
New Equipment finished 


in finest mahogany, electric lighted, and Cafe and Chair 
Cars are cooled by Electric Fans. 


Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive. 








A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


iS MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE* 





Best Passenger Service in 





‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 
E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





BEAVER LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing... 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t. 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis. Mo 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

D'ri and I, Irving Bacheller, $1.20; Eben 
Holden, Irving Bacheller, $1.20: The Potter and 
the Clay, Maude H. Peterson, $1.20; The Crisis, 
Winston Churchill, $1.15; Captain Ravenshaw, 
Robt. N. Stevenson, $1.20; Helmet of Navarre, 
Bertha Runkle, $1.20; Sister Teresa, George 
Moore,. $1.20; The Kidnaped Millionaire, Fred- 
erick N. Adams, $1.20. Also a full line of the late 
paper novels and magazines, at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 








ALL EMPLOYES 


{n the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


= CHICAGO 


ALTON 


pass CITY 
=O. 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 
Ouxnicago, ILLINOIS. 


ASS’T GEN’L PASS. AGENT 
St. Louris, Mo. 


D. BOWES, 





513 PINE ST 


itu 


LOAN 
OFFICE. 





ChesaPEAKe 


& C)Hio RY. 


hie 
Boston by Ocean Steamer. 


One Way Tickets St. Louis to°Bsston via 
Old Point Comfort and Ocean Steamer, 
$25.50, meals and berth on steamer 
\ included. 48 hours on the ocean. Good 
to stop off at White Sul- 
phur Springs and Old 

Point Comfort. 











up. 


BY 


21-DAY TRIP 


New York and Return: 


PROBABLY ON SALE UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 


Through the Alleghany.Moun- 
C. & 0. Ry. tains to Old Point Comfort on 


OCEAN STEAMER Old Point to New York, ; 
(Meals and stateroom berth included.) 


HUDSON RIVER STEAMER New York to Albany. 
RAILROAD Albany to Buffalo. 

STOP AT BUFFALO and see the Exposition. 
LAKE ERIE STEAMER Buffalo to Cleveland, 

BIG FOUR ROUTE Cleveland to'St. Lovis. 

Many other Combinations to New York and 
Return, all rail or rail and water, from $37.25 
Call and see us. 

K. B. POPE, 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


OCEAN, RIVER, LAKE 
AND RAIL. 


ST. LOUIS 


$38.50 


ROUTE OF TICKET. 


the Seashore. 


Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. 














Reoropnno 


FO AASASIIN G) 


7 QBS aS PAREINIGHS} 
AMD, SA\LiTg  oephedle 
HOU RS IT HIELO UI CINE OTMUINIERE RON 


SOULS 


(CHANGE OP CANES "2.0. ATES 
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THE LINE 
DENVER. 


The Burlington has two daily trains, 
ST. LOUIS TO DENVER. 
SCHEDULES. 


No, 5. 
“NEBRASKA-COLORADO EXPRESS.”’ 
ODOR TE | RINE cacatshbcosacathaspadanc: wannisiio A 2:05 p. 


BT CUCU TIO IOO ik oncoe ce conse chonacarevntessns CE 
Via St. Joseph. 





~ -* 

“KANSAS ciry_DENVER EXPRESS.” 
eden OEEs noe ce aciumamiees 9:00 p. 
BOGTOO THORCOL, vicied: 4 Salant Vassar oto cénotdans 44 Os 

; Via Kansas City. 

With this great train service to Denver, 
the Burlington is recognized as the best line 
to the Rockies. 

VERY LOW COLORADO EXCURSION 
RATES ALL SUMMER, 


For illustrated pnblications on Scenic Colorado, 
her health resorts, stopping places, railroad 
rates, etc., apply at City Ticket Office, Bu' lington 
Route, S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, 
or write the General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD BOOKS AND. MAGAZINES, 


; A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


m. 
m. 








Both i pegpee harmless as water. 


Drugg pre cic ance 

4 Send for FREE BOO 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gra 
Men and 
Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Ci'icag? 


Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND . 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. — 
Sold by vest 


ts or sent in plain sealed wrapper by ex 
: “& Confidential Chat 
Haire 


Women.” Agents wante 


For.sale by leading druggists everywhere. 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO. Wholesale, St. Louis, 

















